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r. INTRODUCTION 



IVhen you think of careers in 
theater, film^ and television, 
you probably almost automatic- ^ 
ally think of acting, However, 
there are inany non-acting careers 
in theater and media* 

As you glance through the lists 
at the beginning of the following 
chapters^, you will notice a wide 
variety of jobs. . Some of them 
may be completely unfamiliar to 
you. You will probably want to 
read about all the jobs, but first 
you might want to ask yourself the 
following questions: 

A. Am I a doer, performer? Do 
I like to speak In front of 
groups? Am I agresslve and 
wilMng to take risks? 

B. Do I I i ke to read and write? 
Might I want tu write as a 
career? 

C. Would I prefer "worki ng back-- 
stage in beh i nd-the^scene 
jobs or "designing for the^ 

■ ater and/or film and tele- 
vis ion? 

D. Am I interested In the busi- 
ness and money aspects of 
theater and entertainment? 
Can I organize well? . 

E. Do I Ilka sharing what I 
know wi th peop le? 



If you answered ''yes" to question 
Cj then you would probably find 
that Chapter Rour is the most in- 
teresting to you. If you answered 
**yfs" to question D, then Chapter 
Five would be more suitable. (The 
samej of course^ holds true for the 
other three questions,) The be- 
ginning of each of these five chap- 
ters lists the jobs discussed in 
that chapter. By remding every 
chapter you will discoVfar more 
about these jobs and decide if in-" 
deed they are jobs you might con- 
sider as a possiBle career. 

The theater and media industries 
are composed of creators^ business 
people, production people,' and 
educators* When you sit at home 
watching "Rhoda'' on television you 
see the products of all these 
people, Valerie Harper is visibly 
pursuing her career as a televisioii. 
actress. But did you ever think 
about all' the other people involved 
in the production without vvhpm we 
would never see Valerie Harper? 
IWiat about the clothes, she is wear- 
ing? She did not open her closet 
in the morning, put on a dress - 
and Wear it to the studio and then 
under the lights during filming. 
And what about the . lights? Some- 
one did not simply flick on a 
switch at the beginning of the 
show and fjick it off at the end. 
And who decides how much light 
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will be shining on Rhoda at a par- 
ticular time? And what good is 
light if there is no one running 
the camera? And what about Rho- 
da' s apartment?. IVho set it up 
and decided what was to go in it? 
And what about Valerie Harper? 
Who instructed her in the early& . 
stages of her career and helped 
her to develop her craft? 

Each of these responsibilities 
represents dif£eren.t^ jobs and is 
important by itself, ^But these 
jobs are also an important part 
of creating a production. No one 
or two jobs alone is the most im-- 
portant in creating a tv show^ 
film, or play. It is the combined 
effort of many individuals which 
makes the finished product, So 
if you like acting, you may^ find 
it easy to continue and read the 
first section of this book. How- 
ever, if you are not interested 
in acting, do not give up. The 
other chapters will LntroduCG 
you to the many non-act Lng jobs in 
theater, film, and television 
^hich are challenging and Ijipor- , 
tant* 



Concluding this guidebook to 
careers in theater and- media are 

1) a glossary of unfamiliar terms, 

2) a list of professional associ- 
ations to which you can write for 
brochures and pamphlets about the-. ^ 
ater and media careers, ^ihd 3) the 
names of books and somd^films which 
will give you further information 
about aspects of theater and media. 
Your school counseling office and 
your local- library are additional 
sources of information. 

One of the best ways to learn is 
to talk with people who are invol- 
ved in theater and media careers. 
Much of the information you will 
read in this guidebopk. comes from 
interviews with a large number of 
people who do the wrork described. 
The pages ahead will suggest your 
own questions for people working 
in theater and media as you think 
about your own career. 





2. PERFORMANCE. CAREERS 



AM I A DOER, A PERFORMER? 
DO I LIKE TO SPEAK IN FRONT OF A GROUP? 
AM I AGGRESSIVE AND WILLING TO TAKE RISKS? 



If your answer to the questions 
was "Ves/* then answer the fol- 
lowing: 

* Would I like to be an actor? 

Possible jobs are.: 

Actor 
'Double 
Stand^ i n 

• Do I have some special talent, 
such as doing tricks or tell- 
ing jokes? Do I like to per- 
form in front of people, but 
not as an actor in a play? 

Possible jobs are: 

Mime 

Dramatic Reader 
Story Te II sr 
Comedian 

Master of Cerem6nt.es 
Impersdnator/Mimlc 
Ma g i c I a n 
Hypnotist 
Ventri loqulst 
Wa i ter/Entert.^ I ner . 
— Model . 
Barker 

Show '^Gl rl" • 



Ci reus Performers 
Acrobat 
Aeria I ist 
Juggler 

Thri I I Performer 

Ri ngmaster" 
Stunt Person 
Fire Eater 

*^ Would I like to be on radio 
and/or tv? Do I have a pleas- 
ant speaking voice? 

Possible jobs are: 

Broadcast Journalist 
Announcer 

Specialized Television 

Reporter ^ ^ 
Sports Announcer - 
Disc Jockey 



* Would I like to be in charge 
of creating a whole production? 

Possi ble Jobs are: 

Director - . 

News Di rector . . 

Rad lo D i rector 
Techn i ca I D i rector ■ 
Program Assistant (radio 

and tv) 
Assistant Director - 



ACTORS ; 



If you like being in plays, read 
and memorize well, and have that 
extra sparkle that makes you stand 
out in a crowd, then acting may be 
the career for you. But don't de- 
pend on your *'sparkle" to" guaran- 
tee you an acting career. Acting 
is 6ne of. the most difficult and 
competitive careers in which to 
get started. In 1974 there were 
lOjQOO people in the United Si:ates_ 
who called themselves ^'actors." 
Only 4,000 of them worked on Brdad- 



many of those were only 
a small .percentage of 



way^ and 
en^loyed 
the year 

The statistics are discouraging. 

.Broadway ; theaters are closing. 
Fewer mo^Vies are made every year. 
Hal£"hoifr television shows are 
being dropped in favor of longer 
episodes (two half-hour shows 
will en^loy more actors than one - 
hour--long show)* Reruns of old 

' shows used to appear for only 13 
weeks out of the year; ^now^ we 
see 26 weeks of. reruns per year, 
which ^ of course, cuts back the 
demand for actors* It is clear, 
in light of such facts, that very 
few aspiring actors ever rectiye 
any sort of recognition* 

If what you have read so far 
scares you off, then skip this 
chapter and read about another 
field in theater and media. ; Act- 
ing is not for those who are eas- 
ily discouraged. An actor must 
be able to cope with all sorts 
of discouragements: from finding 
th'at there are no jobs to being 
rejected from jobs that dp exist, 
Voung actors must be strong and 
courageous in the face of repeated 



failures. Most actors feel that a 
good sense^of humor and self-con^ 
fidence help in dealing with^^this 
problem of failure* T 

Actors say that you must be to- 
tally committed to your work. You 
cannot think that your^ work day is 
over when rehearsal (or perfor- 
mance) is over. 

In or der to be .successful ^ most 



actors feel that you really have 
to care about the subject matter 
with which you are dealing. Your 
objective for acting should be to 
say something important to your 
audience* Your reasons for want-' 
ing to be an actor should be more 
substantial than the excitenfent 
of curtain calls and compliments 
after performances . 

What Skills Do I Need 
to be an Actor? 

Billy is in all the school plays, 
has a good sense of' humor, and can 
memorize well, He is| so dedicated 
to acting that he sofnetimes skips 
his homework to attend rehearsals* 
Does that mean that acting is the 
career for him? Not necessarily* 

His ability to memorize well , is 
useful, particularly in stock and 
repertory companies, which often 
rehears^ and perform two different 
plays in one day* Summer stock 
actors sometimes have only two 
weeks in which to rehearse and ^ 
learn the lines for a play* Act- 
ors in tv soap pperas often have ^ 
to memorize lines overnight* Mem= 
orisation skills, however, are npt 
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Actors perform in a scene from Thornton .Wl I ^er's 
Our TowHi 



quite as important to motion pic^ 
ture actors because they do not 
perform a complete production. 
Jnstead, they memorize only small 
portions' of a script at one time^ 
as scenes are rehe&rsed and **shot'' 
individually and spliced together 
later on* 

Although dedication is indeed 
an asset to an actor^ dedication 
to a school play is not the same 
as dedication to a career in act- 
ing* Someone like Billy may not 
enjoy acting 'professionally as 
much as he enjoys it in. school. 
School prpductions do not require 
the. kind of life-time conunitment 
that a professionai actiiig career 
requires s in which, good actors 
literally work every hour of the 



.day. Rehearsals for live perfor- 
mances and production time for film- 
ing may run late in the evening 
and into weekends and holidays* 
Good actors spend what free time 
they may have thinking about or 
researching every role they play,< 

But learning and rehearsing spe- 
cific roles are only part of an 
actor's work. Truly dedicated 
actors are keenly observant of 
other people. When actors' are 
wolfing down a quick lunichj for 
Instances they are probably listen- 
^ing to the conversations at tables 
Ground them* The people at^ one 
table may be talking about the 
high cost of keeping up their 
yacht, and the people at another 
table may be discussing the inti-^ 
mate details of their private 
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lives/ Although these conversa- 
tions may be irrelevant to the 
actors' current work, there is 
no telling when such dialogues 
may inspire an actor to play a 
role more effectively, the actors 
will certainly learn something 
just by observing the way those 
people speak, and the gestures 
and mannerisms they use. 

Good actors also read, see plays, 
and send out resumes during their 
spare time* David, an actor work- 
ing in Boston and New York, de- 
scribed the outside activities 
he participated in which enhance 
his career as an actor by saying: 

1^ see no distinction between 
what I do during my working 
time and what I do before and 
after. - 1 send out resumes and 
photos. 1 meet with producers. 
I go to the theater to see 
other plays* Going to the 
theater is not purely enter*^ ' 
talnment, I see actors and 
benefit from their weaknesses 
and strengths* 

David also listed some of the 
compatencicL. an actor needs to 
succeed: 

* Memorization . = 

* Concentration 

* Floxibility 

* Voice and body control 

* Singing and dancing 

* Physical strength. 

Why physical strength? Accord- 
ing* to Davidj most actors feel 
that they should be as physically 
fit as athletes. Their bodies 
should be strong enough to do a 
variety of tasks day after day 
without collapsing* As David 



said, "You must work as well on 
Sunday, after having done ei^ht * 
shows, that Wfek^ as you^do on' Tues^ 
day, after you have had h full day's 
rest.*'. Some activities* actors may 
be called on to do which /require 
physibal dexterity and/or strength 
are: falling down a flight of 
stairs; wrestling with a 6^5-% 210 
lb. muscle man and being placed ^ 
neatly in the orchestra pit; leap- 
ing off the stage into the audience 
up the aisles,, over peoples* legs, 
up to the balcony^ and down a rope 
to stage level ; dancing, dancing, 
and more dancing (including somer- 
saults, cartwheels 5 spHtSoi twist- 
ing, turnings jumping --all over 
and over again) ; standing and 
waiting* - ' 

A young actor who can develop 
some or all of these competencies 
might have a better chance for a 
career in acting. Some skills, 
however, cannot be learned* Many 
actors feel that a good actor 
should have certain ^'natural" - ^ 
talents such as : . , 

* A good imagination 

* A keen sense of observation 

* An intelligent and alert mind 

* A pleasing personality 

* Charm 

' An ability to understand 
people* ' , 

While no one would contend that 
every actor has ali of these char^ 
acteristics (there are, for,exampl« 
very nasty actors j who displtfy^ no 
understanding about people at all), 
they are air valuable talents to 
have* 

If you now feel ready to make, 
the decision to be an actor, per- 
haps you should think about what 
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David the profe&rLorial actor had ^ 
tQ say when asked , 

Wlien you committed yourself to 
the field of theater, did^ you 
have any notions about that 
field which proved to be. un- 
realistic? 

Yes, I thought you could be 
successful if you were good ~ 
you^d be immedlatery recognized! 
1 was dead wrong. Your talent 
Is not recognized unless you 
know how to make it saleable, 
I thought you could develop, 
your talent really fast, I 
had nOMdea. It took so long. 
I thought that 1 f a person 
were i nte I lectua I I y bright he 
. on she could be . a good actor* 
That -Sg not always true. 

Advice to Students 

Recently a very famous Acade.my 
Award winning actress talked about - 
her career and offered some advice 
to students who are thinking about 
becoming actors . She said : ^ 

Make sure 'you have ta Jen t, 
Jt's not easy to f i nd work* 
Be sure you have some '^ta I ent 
before you start looking. 



This may seem like an abvious re- 
mark ^ but you should not minimize 
its importance, Billy might be 'a 
big star at Harry Hoover Highj but 
how talented is he compared to/ 
other stars of the other high 
schools around the world? Billy 
could benefit by asking adults who 
^know a lot about theater to assess 
his talents candidly. The more 
"judges" he could find the better 
it would be for him. His friends 
and family maytell.him that he is 
excellent after every performance, 
but they might 'praise him no mat- 
ter what he did. If Billy is going 
to be an actpr, he must be realis- 
tic and able to accept criticism. 

When asked what advice wouid 
give to students interested in 
^the theater David saidj 

^Get to know as many aspects of 
the theater as , you possibly 
can no matter- what your 
specific interest may be.^ 
See pi ays J film and ■televi^slon. 
Read. Write and prdduce your ■ 
Own plays. Theater can take 
place in the streets,. Scenery 
can be painted on old sheets. 
Put on pi ays- i n the ce I 1 ar . 




David's ."14 Steps to Being an Actor" 



1. . If there's nothing, else' which %akes you happy in 
lifej if you are honestly convinced that there is 
nothing else you want then be an actor, .^^^ 

2\ Read, observe, . 

3. Be ready to take a lot of rejection and be strong 
enough to survive it financially and psycholog- 
ically, \ ' 

4. Make up your mind that you cannot become an actor 
overnight. Be willlng\to work your head off seven 
days a week > . - . ^ \ 

5. Go into any other career unless you have that pain 
in your gut which saysv^I must get out in front of 

^ an audience*'" 

6.. Be prepared to work at other things unless you are 

■ rich* . . .. 

7, Go to as many plays as you can.^ 

g. Work backstage*^ 

9. Watch rehearsals, anywhere^ anytime* 

10* Imitate; other people but know you eventually have 
/ to do It yourself , ^ . ' : ; 

11. ' Know who you are and love yourself| ' ^ 

12, ^ Be yourself, C 
13* Keep healthy, ' 

14* Be an athlete* ^ >^ 



David also spoke in great detail 
'about how totally inseparable his • 
working life^ as ^an actor was from 
his private life as a husband and ; 
father* While he is playing with 
his daughter on the living room 
floors he finds himself sputter- 
ing l^es from his present play* 
At first his little prl would say,' 
*^Daddyj what are -you talking about?*' 
But now she is used to it Snd jus^ 
passes it: Pff "that funny' lan- 
guage Daddy always speaks*" 



\ What Do I Do Now? 

l£ acting is the %ight" profes- 
sion for ybUi where do you go ^ 
now? Most actors have some sort 
&f college education* You might 
choose to go to a .liberal, arjs 
college or to a specialized act- 
ing school* A liberal' afts^ schbo 
gives you an advantage in that ^ 
alternatives could be available 
if. you decide not to be an act^ 
or after all* The advantage 



of a specialized school is that 
you would have a more intensive 
acting program from the start. 
IVhateyer you choose^ you should 
look jfor a school which offers 
you an opportunity to participate 
in productions. Backstage work 
in summer stock productions is 
„also good experience. 

Of course, the other alterna- 
tive would be to leave school and 
try to "make it*' as an' actor right 
away. This can be tough since it 
is hard to find a job without ex- 
perience. If you are. out on the 
streets looking for an acting job, 
you should "register with all the 
casting offices, agents, and pro- 
ducers* offices in. town* Make, 
the rounds of these places every- 
day. Be a pest i Answer casting . 
calls in theater newspapers. Make 
contacts. Meet as many people as 
you can. There is no telling who 
might help you to get. an acting 
job. 

If you are interested in motion 
picture acting, be advised that 
the road to Hollywood, still de- 
tours at Broadway* You should 
take whatever **bit'' parts are 
offered to you. Sometimes the 
steps up seem too small to bother 
with, but a young actor must be. 
willing to work, at even t^ small- 
est role. . ' . 



Outlook 

There are few possiblities for 
those who wish to act in the Broad- 
way theater.. Regional community 
and summer stock theaters as well' 
as television offer somewhat better 
possiblities, Tv commercials are! 
one of the best employment sources 
for actors*. In^generai^ musically , 
oriented people have greater opporn 
tunities. While dinner theaters 
■provide good acting opportunities/ 
the outlook IS dim for acting in 
classical.^ serious plays* 

There are many people who con- 
sider acting their ^'career" al- 
though they earn no money at it. . ' 
They may drive taxi cabs, during 
the day to earn money and play 
small roles in the evening for 
which^ they are not paid. They = act 
because they love to -- and that 
is their career. 
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.There are many people who love 
to act in amateur productions* 
Most cities have community the- 
ater'^^roups , with people who hold 
all. sorts o£ jobs gathering in 
the evenings to put on plays. 

People become p»rofessional act-- 
ors because they love what they 
are doing, and because they do 
it well. Their love and dedica- 
tion to their work enables them 



to sacrifice and accept/ hafdships , 
In the words of a man who has 
been a professional ^a^or for 
almost two decades: 

^, 

If there^s nothing else which 
makes 'you happy in life, if 
you are honestly convinced 
■ there is nothing else you 
want then be an actor, . 



ENTERTAINERS 



If you like to perform in front 
of groups, do you have to act in 
plays and movies? Not necessarily. 
You might be interested in per- . 
forming in some specialized fash- 
ion or doing special tricks. Go 
back to the beginning of this 
chapter and look at the list o^ 
"specialized entertainment" jobs 
that exist today, i 

Before you set your mind on be- 
coming a. juggler or other kind of 
entertainer, you sKpuld under- - 
stand one point: many of these 
careers are victi^ms of fads, 
(One juggler said that his pro- ; 
fession, which died out in the 
sixties , is coming rapidly back 
in style O A yentiloquist does 
not report to. an' office or factory 
^every-day -to "A^ehtriloquize;: jfor^ ; 
eight hours, and pick up a pay 
check at the end of the week; 
instead, he/she is hired by in- 
dividuals and groups for special 
ofia^tlme— appearances;. Jt^ may be 
fashionable one year to have 



ventriloquists entertain at parties 
or bowling alleys , but the next 
year ventriloquist may b^ out of 
style and acrobats "may be the"cur^ - 
rent rage. Some job which does 
not appear on our list may become 
popular perhaps in ,1985 every ^ 
fashionable party will. feature an 
aardvark charmer .or mermaid imper- 
sonator. A magician responded ; 
when asked if the outlook is ^ good' 
for people wanting to be magicians, 
«'It depends on the fad. Right now 
magic is a big thing. ^ It might 
die out." Entertainers can always 
count on one thing instability! 

Therefore^ you should. probably 
not think of entertaining as a 

'livelihood. Most people who are 
V entertainers must hold other, jobs: 
to support themselves. Enter- 

rtalhersnmfighr also^^^^ 
camp directors, salespeople or 
full-time homemakers,^ Many enter- 
tainers perform aS' a non-paying 
^'hobby-' rather than as a job. 
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There are lots of kinds of enter- 
tainers who might be hired by a 
family like the fictitious LaCha- 
Chas, who live in a wealthy sub- 
urban community. The LaChaChas 
frequently give parties, and 
usually hire entertainers to 
appear at them. For example: 

• Lulu LaChaCha has hired a 
dramatic reader and a comed-, 
ian to entertain at a baby 
shower for her sister-in-law 
Amelia* The comedian will 
tell funny jokes and stories 
-to satisfy Amflia.and her 
sisters who love to laugh. 
Lulu is also inviting some ^v;^- 
sophisticated friends who 
belong to the Shakespearean 
^ Play-of-the-Month Club. For 
their entertainment Lulu has 
hired a dramatic reader to 
present a monologue incor- 
porating many of the Shakes- 
pearean roles. The dramatic 
reader will rely on A^oice 
--~Gh an ges— inat e ad^ of__mo v em e n t s 



to hold 
tion. 



the audience* s atten- 



behave 



Leroy LaChaCha has just 
graduated from kindergarten 
"and mother Lulu i^ giving ^ ' 
him a big bashv Verna Van 
Waltzstein> next-door neigh- 
bor, hired a clown to perform 
an original comedy routine 
at her son^s birthday party 
last^^year, and it was the \ . 
talk of the neighborhood. 
In order to out- do Verna ;^ 
Lulu is planning Lerdy's 
^arty to^ include: 1} a 
story teller who will recite 
simple versions of classic 
airy— tales J 2) a hypnotist 
who- will put unruiy children ' 
into a trance to make them 
behaV/€ properly, and 3) a 
er who will balance 



Lulu* s finest dinner plates on 
' a stick while riding a uni- 
cycle. That line-up should 
keep the neighbors buzzing for 
a while, 

• Lavinia LaChaCha is a 20-year- 
old, beautiful model. Last 
spring she modeled evening 
gowns in a fashion show at the 
big department store downtown. > 
She was also a photpgrapher's 
model for a few weeks , posing 
for a series of laundry soap :, 
ads;:^ The local university 
just offered her a job as an . 

.artist's model for a few art 
classes . Her father, Louie 
LaChaCha forbade her to accept 
the assignment because she 

..would have: to appear in the 
nude, Lavinia got angry and 
^ ran away from home to. attend 
a circus schools 

• Louie LaChaCha belongs to the 
Fraternal Order of Reindeer. 
He and his fellow Reindeer 

: ;have -organizsd^the.. first an- - 
nual "Miss Reindee^ Beauty ; ' 
Pageant," The first person ^ 
they will hire is a master of 
ceremonies; the; emcee will 
introduce the contestants and 
guest entertainers,^ tell jokes," 

^ and even sing a song whiles the 
judges make their final de- 
cisions. ^ . 

While the contestants change 
into their, swimsuits , a mime 
will entertain the audience 
■ with interpretations of vari- 
ous emotions through body 
movements , ' facial expressions 
and gestures. The mime's act 
will include playing the role 
of "a girl who has^^ust^been 
awarded the ;"Miss . Reindeer" 
crown,' Later, as the giris ; . 
change from swimsuits to 
evening gowns, an impersonator 
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will appear on stage, pre- 
tending to be everything 
from a toad to a dump truck* 

. L^vinia LaChaCha will, of 
coursej be ineligible to 
participate in the coritest. 



The last time her father heard 
from her she tvas swinging from 
a trapeze and turning somer- - 
saults with' an aerialist she 
had met in thB circus , 



Modeling 



Modeling is a possible career for those interested in 
entertainment j^bs. There are : two. kin of modeling: 

• Fashion modeling, in which people model ftfshion 
for prospactive buyers either for coi^ ' 
personal use ; ' . /'^^ ' \ 

' Photographic mpdeliTig, in which people model 
fashions to illTUStrate products t a/ W a 

Fashion modeling en^loys the larger amount of ipeople 
Fashion modals work in manufacturers* showrooms, de^ 
partment stored, -ani better dress^st^ 
ic models work, free^lanc^ and generally ^t^k 
through an^iagan^/.,They , d^ still- photogr^hy ■ ; : 

modeling 'or model for television. ■ ;/ . - 

^ The best^ background for' a ptpspective modal^^^ 
at t end toda 1 ii^ s choo 1 ^ ^ Howe var:, al ttough t^ er# ; ar e ■ . ^ 
maty modeling schools all ; bvar^^tha; ; 
inferior * \ Student s ^ ar a ^^wMtied -taf chops e; y i chqo Is^^^ >^ 
have a good reputation, go^ 
ment . service to help. thaVtriilned^;^!^ 
It might be better ; for an; Mpirihg;^mbda 
ly to an agency baftjre spending ,jnona^ 
pecially if he/she has, .already puti. together a good J 
portfolio of -photographs . , ^ - . 

Therg" are miny: people, both male and female, inter- 
ested In modeling •■ Qb^etition^W 
Many models^work only part 

flj^rdels who^^^ d^ 

in the makeup depai;tment^^ Q 
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Even vrith' all their 'activities; 
the LaChaChas have not met up 
with every kind of entertaiBer, 
There are still many others. For 
example, there are waiters who 
sing and dance as they wait on 
tables a restaurant in Washing- 
ton/ D*C*, even has waiters on ' 
roller skates. People called 
"barkarsM stand outside places 
of entertainment shouting to 
passers-by that the show is about 
to begin. There are show gir].s 
who, dance in. chorus lines or just 
stand around to fill up the stage 
in certain productions. There 
-afe"also=*'©x©ticV= dancers -who 
probably would never te asked to 
perfoxTO at. a taChaCha party * - 

The circus employs other enter- 
tainers such as thrill performers J 
stunt pbbplej and^fire eaters, " ; 
Fdr those/. people^ willingness^ ' 
to takevrisks is^ a definite re^ 
qoirement for the job* No job 
4.S really "typical" of . entertain- 
ing. It is possible, though, to 
look at a job as tepresentative 
of all the others in this category. 
Puppeteers and magicians are good 
examples of represeritative jotis. 
Much :infonnat ion about 'these two ^ 
kinds of career is applicable to 
other entertainment work 



For Instance, self-discipline is 
required for all ©ntertainment. jobs 
Pc[\ entertainer needs the discipline 
to keep working to perfect his/her 
craft, . It is not enough to simply 
perform "well enough," Patience 
is important too. The young magi- 
cian who wants to saw a lady in. 
half had better be able to put her 
back together again „ That 'means 
the magician must l^arn; the trick , 
Very , very . well before trying it 
with a real lady I , . 

Most of these jobs require a ^ 
certain a^nount of flare and show- 
manshlp:^„_^n enterta iner , should ,be 
something of actor. One magi- 
cian said^'ithat he was always the 
"life of the party" and could 
easily organiae groups into games. 
A;puppetfeer observed that a "sense 
of playfulness" is necessary* In \ 
generalv^entertainers claim that 
being. outgoing and friendly is an 
asset to= an entertainer. 

Other important talents are:- ^ 
^ manual dexterity ; conrinon sense ^ , 
finesse/poise; .creative thinking,, 
imagination^ humor* commitment to 
the job at handj aggressiveness; 
sometimes a strong speafcing voice. 



A Juggler Said ' 

It takes Just thfl> right- comb i nation 
and sel f-d I scl p I 1 ne to be able to 
hour ^ after hou'^y.- It's quiet; It's 
It's been compared with Zen in the 
minded concentration. 



of temperament 
ractice a lone* 
i ntrpspectj ve; 
ntfed for sinqle- 



I started ^out as, a" p iano; p layer in a band, but 
soon 1 became morn i ntereated . In jugg 1 1 ng. than p I ay^ 
'llig therplanovr; :Sorl -qu It'-the bandr:;and .beganj^^Jagg:^ 
I rng=. f u I I. time. Mo work, no- school / no band ~ just 
juggling two straight years for eight hours a day. 



As W6 look 'at each talent, it is 
clear that most of the entertain- 
ers must have the first one, manual 
dexterity. Without it, a magician 
could never pull a bouquet of flow- 
ers out of a cane. ' A puppeteer 
could never do several character 
changes in one show. A hyponotist 
would drop the watch in the par- , 
ticipant*s lap, a ventriloquist's 
dummy would have lockjaw^ and a 
fire eater would have some nasty 
burns. Even a waiter/ entertainer 
needs manual dexterity to' avoid 
dropping pea soup in ladies' laps. 
Imagine what^ would happen Jo an 
acrobat with buttetf ingers ! ^> 

Every entertainer also; needi 
common sense to^ make decisibriS 
and gauge audience reactions. 
Finesse and.poise are also Im- 
portant. A magician must do more 
than perform a set of tricks:, he 
or she must do the routine smooth- 
ly and with. an appealing sense of 
style. ^ ^ ; 

Creativity is an ass M in almost 
any job, but it is particularly 
important to an entertainer. Who 
'could easily grow stale doing the 
same material over and oyer again. 
In order to survive, an enter- | 
tainer must have the originarity 
and sense, of humor to interest , 
the audience and a genuine^ pride 
in his/her work, : , Commitment to Z^- 
the job^ at hand is jhecessary for 
al 1 good' performers ■ No^ matt^ 
how small the^iassignment, perfor- 
mers try to do their- work to. the 
best of their ability. For in^ . 
stance, a puppeteerjasked to do 
a puppet show for a group of first 
graders should not go' in thinking, 
^•Well, they^re just first graders. 
.I'll throw sbmething together, • 
: they' 11 never kriow the difference,' 
^-^E^va^ry:i^udience^des.ery.es_tha..bes„t 
a performer can. give it.r Per- 
formance gives public exposure, - 



and exposure leads to greater oppor- 
tunitiesi for en^loyment- For ex- 
ample, the principal of the ele- - 
mentary school just might recommend 
that puppeteer to someone else who 
' would want to hire him/her for a 
special" job- - = -X ;. 

Aggressiveness may seem t^ be a 
personality trait coimnon to "Ml 
sorts of people. Entertainers ^ 
however, consider it a "talent" . 

. too, since no entertainer can begin, 
a career without being aggressive. 

^ Unfortunately thfre is rarely, if 
ever, a newspaper' ^advertisement 
saying ,: "Ventriloquist Wanted . " ; > 
Nor do circus- tents have signs — 
posted on the outside reading, 
"Juggler WantedV Apply within*" ' 
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Therefore i an entertainer seeking 
employment must be aggressive 
enough to create a demand for his/ 
her talents I "You might be able 
to use a ventriloquist at your 
party/' or "WouldnU a juggler 
be a good addition to your variety 
show?^' 

Entertainers are always in the 
position of having, to find new 
jobs. There are many ways to do • 
this. James ^ for example, is a 
magfcian in const ant search for 
amployment. He first. found work 
by telling all his friends that 
he was performing^magic and was 
available for jobs* Nextj he put 
an ad in the newspaper saying j . 
''Magician Available for Various 
CHunction." He also paid a few 
radio station^ for spot advertise- 
ment sjjtpannpunce over the air 
that J j' James. jthe Magic is 
a available for your .parties;:. and 
functions." Next he went thfough_ 
the Iphoine book and wrote letters 
to anybody who he thought might 
want to<^fti?re a magicflan; he wrote ; 
to families,, school systems i 
churches, department stores, 
country^ clubs,/ hospitals^ and 
convalescent homes. 

James has increased his adver- 
tising lately by haying a brochure 
printed with his picture on, the 
fronts and by paying to list him-, 
"s^lf in the telephone Yellow^ .5-,.;, 
Pages directory. He also leaves ^ ' 
his calling card everywhere he 
goes, 

James also feels that a good 
way to dnun up business , is by 
doing charitable pterfdrmances . 
JeaTi, a puppeteer disagrees with 
James about this. She saidj 



You had better decide early to 
i ...work'only for pay and then stick 
With your decision, Bene'f.Its 
are tor the birds* 

Even still,' just a few minutes ber 
fore she said this, she admitted 
that she herself had done, many^ 
benefits. As James says. 

After a IJ , someone 1 n the 
audlente of one of those chari- 
table performances might like 
you, and hire you to do a paid 
perfonnance f or them sometime* 

What Does an Entertainer 
' Do tiffstage? " " 

James J the magician^' is performing- 
at a; salesmen's convention. The 
entire act lasts for 40 minutes. 
Although James receives' a generous 
salary for those .40 minutes, no \ 
one pays him for the two or three 
hours he spends , workihg before and 
after- his ..onstage work, - 

For examplej james-.is called on 
Thursday night to do the convene 
tioh which IsV scheduled one week ' 
from Saturday* That gives him 
eight d^s to think, about his per=/ ' 
formahce* Even though most of%Jiis 
act will be his standard set of 
■ tricks, he would also like. ta add 
. a new one. He will probably spend 
several hours during the next week 
working to perfect the new trick 
as well as planning how he will 
work it into the rest of the per= 
formance. Like an actor^ James 
mus^ rehearse his act to keep it 
polished, smooth, and exciting* 
Unlike an actor, however, James 
must do this without the benefit 
of ^having a director, to call re- 
hearsals which force him to prac^^ 
ti c_e whether hV feels _li ke- it or 
not or evaluate his performance 
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to help him improve Self-disci- 
pline is essential for .James* 

When the. Saturday of the show 
comes along, James is well re- 
hearsed. But is he ready to 
"entertain**? Not unless he is 
sure that his equipment is in 
good working order. Can you ima;- 
gine James* embarrassment if he 
reached' into a hat to pull out a 
rabbit and the ace of spades fell 
out of his sleeve and a bouquet 
of flowers popped out of his 
pockets? 

The time James spends traveling 
to and from the shows and the 
timeclt takes tp set up and strike 
his act are also considerations, 
Aiid "What happens if the guest 
speaker at the^ salesmen's Gonyen- 
tion decides to speak a little 
longef 'than^ scheduled? jBmep has 
to wait before he can do his act. 
: After he does his act, people _ . 
might' have questions or ask him 
to do certain tricks again* All 
these activities add mlnUtes or ^ 
hours to his actual working time. 
What appears to be a large salary -* 
for a short amount of time: .turns 
out to be a moderate salary for 
many hours. JamBs-.^rns most of 
his Income from.a sales job, not . 
from being a magician.. < 

The puppeteer earns even less ^ 
than James, When asKed what pM^- 
centage of her income comes from 
her work as a puppeteer, Jean „ „ 
answered: **Almos.t none. My in- ^ 
come buys my equipment (which is 
expensive), pays for supplies, 
tapes of actors, etc. Nothing' 
more, ** ^ , - 

When= not giving shows, Jean 
molds puppet heads, writes scripts, 
sews.^bodies^and„cldl:hes; and reads, 
a rof; she also spends time rehear- 
sing \nd calling on prospective'^ _ 
-empl overs— '—mostly =-s choo^^l s rt^She — 



takes drama and psychology coiirses 
to help keep her up in her field* 

Most entertainers make a habit 
of watching their colleagues^ per-, 
form* James attends special meet- 
ings where magicians share ideas^ 
He and several other magicians 
arrive at these meetings several 
hours early so that they will have 
time 1 to share ideas, and maybe even 
swap y trick or two. Most enter^ 
tainers also do a lot of reading 
in their field, but all agree they 
cannot learn solely from books. 
They say that it was necessary to 
^ teach themselves and to practice 
frequently . The best training 
aside from teaching oneself is to 
study with a person who is actually 
practicing the form of entertain- . 
ment in which you 'are interested, 
There are also^ schools which can * 
train you in specific disciplines 
such as^magic. Puppetry is being . 
offered in several university 
theater departments throughout the 
country 1 Jean,, however^: feels that 
the best preparation for being a 
puppeteer is tor become, involved 
in school. plays; study drama; read 
extensively Cincluding stories and 
myths); have some training in 
painting and music. Wiile Em en- 
tertainer does not have to do all 
those things, many" of th^m are 
useful preparation; ; 

\Vhy Do Entertainers . 
Become -Entertainers? 



Because they want to?' 

Because they have the right 
kind of personality and talent? 

Because, they like to please^ 
an audi ence? 

Because they care, about the 
quality of popular enter- 
taipment? 
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' All of the answers are correct! ' 
Of course, entertainers must in- 
deed want to do what they do. 
Imagine if an idealistic 16=year 
old annowiced to his folHs"one 
night at the dinner table, "I 
have- decided to be a tightrope 
walker when X graduate from high 
school." His parents would ei^ 
ther laugh it off or forbid him 
to ever, say such a thing. Most 
parents object to their child's ; 
wanting to become an entertainer. 
Withthat sort of negative feel- 
ing at home, an interested student 
must really; want to be an enterT 
tainer* , Competition is tod /tough 
for anyone who *s just^ ^''pretty 
good;" so a^ unique talent is also 
a requirement.. " ;^ 

Having a certain kind pf per- 
sonality is import ant for enter- 
tainers. A master of ceremonies 
.cannot be shy. A singing waiter 
' cannot be arrogant he or she 
is still serving people, "A pup- 
peteer must love children and 
storytelling. 

I I I ke to see the effect niy^ ' 
magic tricks have on people's ... 
: faces . ^ . . 

•these words of a magician seem 
to sum up why, people become enter—? 
tainersv they enjoy pleasing an 
audience. ,*The most satisfyiitg 
aspect of "the magician's job is ^ 
the pleasure Of being^able to . 
Lsurp r i s_e^ s pmepne _ _ J ean , th e p up^ 
peteer, derives sati^f action. from 
being the source of children's 
laughter* 

"I felt as a student and as a 
teacher that a lot of miaterial 
pfferted to children is boring, 
even in&ulting." The puppeteer 
said she felt that she=cbuld 
bring something new and good* 
^tcT'the profession o£ puppetry. 



A concern for outstanding quality 
is coimnon to many entertainers". 

What Advice Would 
Entertainers Give to Students? ! 

"Marry someone rich," wa&- the ad=^ 
vice Jean gave^ Puppeteers , like 
many other entertainers ^ are poorly 
paid. Clearly, many entartainers 
must have some other sort of income, 
the magician went so far as to say 
that magid should. be considered 
Only as a,, part-time job. He feels 
it is nearly impossible to' make a 
full-time living as a magician. 

Other bits of advice were: 

* Be a good salesperson 

• Study other subjects for 
Instance^ 'the magician advised 
that a student should become. 

' " involved in, psychology^ mechan- 
ical principles, drama, the- 
ater, and art if ! interested 

^ ^ in becoming a magician - ' ^ -\ 

* Observe other people^' s acts . 
and compare them to your own 

• Don*t think you can do it - 
alone; ydu ntffed lots of help 
and lots 0^ training. \ 

,,j-/You might want to find out what 
sort of grant ^puld be availa 
for study in your specific disci- 
pline. (The Ajnerican Magician 

'.Association can^^^mm^irthrt^'Ort 
of information for careers in- 

. magic 0 You might wan t to spend 
the day watching a prolfessiohal 
entertainer^ to see his* or her 
daily rDutine. Most entertainment -. 
jobs require no formal education 
beyond high school . The best edii-- 
cation is to study right alongside 

.Someone actually doing the job. 
You can, for example, take private 
lessons from a magician for |10";^ 
per -^half-hour, - . . 
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Outlook ' 

For entertainers, the job outlook 
is only as good as the opportuni- 
ties they make for themselves. 
Entertainment is not like other 



businesses , in which a certain 
number of people are always needed. 
The demand for fire eaters can be 
zero one week; but 100 could be 
hired next week for. a publicity 
stunt to demonstrate a new brand 
of lighter/ 



ANNOUNCERS 



Would I like to be on radio 
and/or tv^ and do I have a 
p-lea'sant speaking vpiee? 

:Kristi.ni a high school senior^ 
has a pleasant well controlled 
voice^ and a gojDd sense of timing. 
She speaks, very clearly (she won / 
an awaxd In the sixth grade for 
saying ''Peter Piper picked a peck 
of pickled peppers*^ 20 times with-, 
out making a mistake) and has a 
fine sense of grammar. ^She also 
keeps up with current events^^_ _ . 
enjoys' Ker drama-.=4n4 mujic classes ^ 
and participates in^'after-^school 
activities * ^ 



Kristin feels that she has the 
necessary talents and, int'erests to 
become an announcer. She is not 
quite sure, though/ if announcing , 
isia good career for,her^ Whatsis 
^n announcery- anyway? - What does 
an announcer do?, 

Announcing jobs fall into five 
categories. They aref . 

• Broadcast Journalist 

A broadcast journalist deliv-" 
ers the news over the tele- 
, vision or radio. He/she may 
also research and ^write news 
^ stories, go out on assign-^_ _ ' 
mentSj. and superirise filming. 
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* Annouhcer - 

An announcer intrDdnces 
; ..guests on television shows. 
Some announcers^ UM& Ed 
McMahon on the "Tonight 
, Show" actually appear on 
the shows\ . In other cases, 
the announcer is heard, but 
not seen ^by the audience. 
People who host local talk 
shows can also be called , 
announcers=. 

Specialized Television 
DOrter . . " -~_ - \ 



:2_Specialized^talevlsionL^^ 
porters are broadcast :jour- ^■ 
malists who deal with one 
specific subject area, such 
as consumer affairs or . 
weather. They also research 
and write news , stories as. 
well as appear on the air, 

Sports Announce r ■ 

A sports announcer^ is a - 
specialized reporter who 
describes the action of a 
sporting event on television 
or radio Csometimes called 
a sportscaster) ' 

MscjJockey 

A disc jockey introduces 
recorded music on the radio. 
He/she also presents news 
and commercials and often 
comments on. matters of in- 
terest to the audience. Disc 
jockeys often work without a 
, script, "ad-libbing" much of 
their commentary, A disc 
jockey at-a^small station ^ 
might operate the. control 
board* sell broadcast tim© 
to adyertlsers, and also . 
write and^edit commercials 
and news. ■ (In larger sta- 
tions, these responsibili- 
jigs are shared by a staffO^^ 



The time^tjie disc jockey 
spends On the air is only a 
part of his/her working day. 
After each show^ tHe "deejay" 
completes a program log which 
lists records and commercials ■ 
playei during the program. The 
programming^ for the next day 
must also be planned and. pre- 
pared, ^ 



In general, announcers and broad- 
casters are active in community and 

, public affair , Many are involved 
in certain community events which 
happen before or after their usual 

^_.WQiJcing.^hpu« ,j^^A^^^ 

for instance > might be Invited to ^ 
present awards "at a local football 
banquet. A broadcast journalist 
^ with whom we spoke played in a 

;^ charity Softball game against the 
firefighters pf a- nearby suburban 
community ar a non-paying part .of 
the j ob , " 

How Do Announcers Prepare ' 
- For Their Careers ? 

If Kristin decides that she ^ 
>^ would like' to pursue a cafeer as 
a broadcast Journalist, where 
should she begin?/^ What sort of 
preparation does 'she need? 

When television stations hire 
broadcast journalists^ the appli- 
cant's prior experience is the most 
important job qualification. Edu- 
cational background is important, 
but secondary. If two applicants ^■ 
had very' similar experience, edu- 
cational background would be a 
major factor in hiring. ;/ " 

, With no experience, what should- ' 
Kristin do? First of all, het high 
school schedule sfiould emphasi^ze 
English, public speaking, dramatics, 
and foreign languages (broadcast ' 
journalists have to accurately 
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Personality Charaeteristicr 



■in SddLtlon to a' braad range o£ academic backgrounds. 

broadcast journalists should have certain personaUty 

characteristics, such asi - y ; 

. -AggressivenM>^=.Jn,the positive;i^n^U£ t^^^ 
word . "You must go kfter what you want and not 
retreat at the sign ^bf obstacles.; G? .^^^ 
lind news stories yours^elf ^ don' t wait fo^Jhl. .. 

^-.^_news_to_come to you. - " ' 

• Caring Y^T^uiTsiWerei^care about what ypj 
are doing. If "^^.^^^^^^ and report 

r on the deplorable conditions in a 

you should really care ^^^^f , P^^^^^J'JFri^^i- oSy 
formation to the public. An o££-hand ^ J^.^^ . 
a job" attitude simply, will not work m broad- 



casting 



Fairness =- in the way /O" ^^^.^"5 j?-^^, f^JJ^ ■ 
Tiroduct If you are reporting qnvthat, state . ^ 
?ospitai and ^our .Instipct K P-f f/?-^"-- 
thizenvith the patients, you must be sure^to 
consider the other side „b£ the is sue Perhaps 
the iospital administTation-t,Tied:;to improve ^ ^■ 
cSnduSis but iet with a serious .budget.cut, and 
Scooperalive staff members. . Thjs-;in£o™atie^;, . 
must llso be presented to the public,.^... • - 
rnriositv — The desire XQ "be where Tt's;;atl'4s' .\ 
i^TrraS . to P-Ple in -broadcasting W^^^^^^ 
generally Have a sincere .euriosi^^.abo^^ 
5ho won the pie-eating contest r^hei^?P90S^^^^^ 
cares- about how, HankVAaron felt when^^e^^^^^ 
Ruth's record. Broadcaster^;iwual^yaskv;<lu^^^^ 

for which y:¥'f%^0f?r^^4fM%t-^.~' 
Qoif Confidence — Newscasters; are constantlXp , - - 
'deling £d Selling with people while thousands 
olvieSers ire watching and listening. Announ- 
cers have to be sure of themselves and often need 
. the qufck wit which stems from self-confidence to. 
be aSL to think of something to /ay.wh|n.the 
script runs out before the time Sonet imes 

an aSnouncer has to cut a person f f^^f 
time limitations, which also takes self-xonfidence. 
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pronounce hundreds of foreign 
names) , Her sports and artistic ' 
hobbies, are also good experience • 
It might help Kristin toJ_gin the 
debating' team and the school news- 
papar; many professional broad- 
cast journalists began their ^ca- 
reers by writing for their high. 
school newspapers , - 

After" graduaLting from, high - 
schoql^^vK^^ 2) attend 

a vocatidnal schdol which offers ' ^ 
a pjpgram in broadcasting, 2) . at ^ 
^ tenct.^j^pl'iege wh 

major ins'brbadcastinjt, 
. iv.a varied program in. the- 'humanities 

at a liberal arts college^ If' 
J Kristin has anyMesire to* work^f^ 
:^ a major network, C0lleg^4s prob- . 

ably her best choice/; Without a 
>^^ollfg|::degree, it be dif- 

^ ;fieult for^ -he^ 

^ the thousands'iof appiica^ who 
are college graduates., ^ , 

Even if Kristin * s educational 
backgrouTid is ideal :f or broadcast 
journalism,' she still- needs some 
practical experience. She wiil 
,Myfe to start at the. bottom; 

* Shelby, a broadcast journalist, 
at a major ty: statiort in Boston/ 
started as;;a: "gopher'! for a sta« 
tion in Seattle. CAfgop^her is 
the person^Whq^,h to "go for" 
coffee, "go for" stamps, etc,) 

^She ran errands^ emptied. waste= 
baskets, ^,did whatever she could ^,7:\ 
as long as she couM be in the ' 
setting, of .a television station, 

^ ^ Shelby *^s"^iLdylce W.^ in 
search of emplo.^int was to "Get 
your foot in the /door,' Take the 
first job available," Eventually 
a student might/ as Shelby did, 

.work, his/her waF up tq., becoming 

^ a: broadcast^ jo^maiistl 

A radio brofdcaster must be 
licensed to operate turntable 
arid control Equipment; There 
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are three classes of Federal licen- 
resr the first is the most com- 
plete and complex, and the third 
is the simplest* ..For an aspiring 
dies jockey who does not, Want to 
become overly involyed with 'erigin-^ 
eering" and mechanical technique, ' 
the third class would be-prefer- 
able. Eighty percent of all oper- 
ators have only the^third class 
riicfensegi, / : . 

■ ; A second class license is'^ better 
for someone who is going to hoTd^ a 
^technical job, _The first clas^ ^ 
. iicehse is required for th^ perion 
> , who maintains and repairs iJroad- 
. -casting equipment, Itj-S also / 
required for "combo" o^^ators : 
' ann^nfcers at small stations who 
are both disc jockeys and tech- 
nicians, I ■ ' 

It is possible to study for the 
third class license independently 
; by reading Federal Conmiuni cations 
Copnission pamphlets . ,Then the 1 
applicant . must take^ a written te3 1 
at an FCC field office. .i^If he/she 
_p^sses the written exam,^ notifitia»«' ^ 
t^on comes within a few weeks and 
a license is issued. It is, how^' 
ever, more, difficult to pfapare 
for a first or second-class if- ^ 
cense, Attendan'ce/at aevoeational 
school or college which offers the 
proper course of study is necessary. 
Even small stations will rarely. 
consider hiring a beginner who has^ 
no ^^certsje. and therefore cannot 
do ari^^echnical work at the sta- 
tion. In. addition to the license,^^ 
any experience a beginner might 
have in writing ^ :sales , or news * 
gathering would also be an asset 
in job hunting, since announcers 
frequently take on many of these 
responsibilities too, 1 



' 'Auditioning is, also part of th^ 
typical hiring process for any 
ann9uncing job. (The national 
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Unions 

In New York Los Angeles, and Chicago, membership to^ 
Jhelcrlen Actors' Guild is required of all announcers 
w^o ^ on television. Disc jockeys balong to the 
American Federation of Television and RadxoArtxts 
thncp Who operate the controls and turntables belong 
to the NatiS Association o£ Broadcasting Engineers 
and Technicians. 



networks -will not even give an 
applicant an audition until' he/ 
she is a college graduate and has 
had several years of successful 
announcing experience. An audi- 



a grueling experience. If Kristin 
were to audition in a radio sta- 
tion, she probably would be asked 
to- 1) read a passage on sight, 
2) ad-lib for.a few minutes on _a_ 
specific subject, 3) read a diffi- 
cult piece which couldAinclude 
some hard-tb-pronounce foreign 
names, and 4) read a commercial 
or news bulletin. If she= performs, 
better than her competi tiers do, 
she could be -hired for a low=level 
announcing job, and could even- 
tually work her way up. 

If Kristin cannot find a regular 
"job at a tv or, radio station, she 
might consider temporary announ- 
cing' assignments . An aspiring : 
announcer might .also hire a brpad- 
cast agent, - register with, a.^ tal-. 
eht agency, and make sure his/her 
name is- on the books of local sta= 
■tions and in, the. radio and tv de- 
partments in advertising agencies. 
Announcing jobs are hard to get, 
and a beginner must be aggressive^ 
in job hunting. 

After becoming an experienced, 
■ top-quality broadcast journalist, 
Kristin might' be promoted to news 



manager, sales executive, or pub- 
licity director. These advances 
would give Kristin more money, and 
different, kinds of enjoyment, chal- 
lenge, and responsibility.' 



What Advice Would A 
P rofessional Broadcast er Give to 
' — Studen-ts? 



obV You 



It's not a glamorous 
■may think abouV how. wonderf u 1 
it would be to have your hair 
done and to wear beautifu 
ou 

the 6.^00 newsca 
count on It! 



new 

jtf Its every night as you give 
fi:00 newscast. Wei L, don t 



Those are the word's of a Boston 
: newscaster. Eighty percent of all 
announcers in this country work on 
radio, not television.. , More im= 
portantly, announcers' time is 
generally inflexible. They are 
■ required -to work in the studio a 
certain amount of , time each week 
, on a tegularly scheduled ^basis . 
The broadcast journalist who re= 
ceives a call to go out on an 
assignment in the middle of the : 
night must do it. . 

What Kristin and other students : 
aspiring' to careers, in broadcasting 
must realize is that most of an 
announcer's .job is what Shelby 
calls "just plain, hard, crummy 
- work." . , , 
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Ethical Conflicts 

Shelby faces certain ethical conflicts in^her job. 
Those considering broadcast jburnalism as a career 
might consider the following potential situations: 

Being given an assignment you do not want to do 

A broadcast journalist at an important station - 
might be asked to interview the family of an acci-^ 
dent victim. The journalist might feel that the 
family's grief should be private and such an inter- 
view is not news, but sensationalism. But it is 
his/her job to do this interview. . 

Being given a Vboring" assignment A broadcast 
journalist may be asked to piece together speeches 
rtade by the president of a nearby state university 
at several past commencements. The speeches may be. 
boring and the task of reworking them teditus,- but 
he/she would still have to do It as part of the job. 

Being an entertainer instead of a journalist 
Many professionals in this "field dislike the trend 
in joutnalism of "entertaining*' rather than report- ^ 
ing. They feel that they should be'' journalists 
first, and entertainers second, A good broadcast 
journalist should be more concerned with important 
issues than amusing stories. . Important news is 
rarely entertaining, and it must be reported to 
the public in a serious fashion. ^ 



Shelby said: 

Some days I hate my assignments, 
but 1 do it because it Is my 
Job. There are lots. of pres- 
sures and deadlines to meet. 
If a piece of writing Js due 
\, two ! hours, from now and it is'' 
not done" on time, = It does .not 
go^ on the air. That ^ s" i t . ^ I " 
am^ I ucky because I work better 
under pressure* , ^ 

Outlook 

The world of broadcas^tlng is con- 
stantly changing. There is a 
trend toward specializing in 



specific areas. rather than in 
general broadcasting. On the 
local level, there is greater 
emphasis on news ^ with more and 
longer news pWg^^^ ^app^eaf inF 
on the air. 

The announcing field is highly 
competitive and jobs are increas 
ingly difficult to secure. More 
women are, being, hired than in 
the past for news announcing and 
special programs^p but opportuni- 
ties for female disc jockeys re=. 
main limited* , The number of new 
tv and radio stations in the U.S. 
is .limited' by law; thus announ-^'. 
cihg is not a **growth** field*. 



DIRECTORS 



Would I like to be In charge 
of creating the whole pro- 
duction? 

No ^s ingle person is .the '^most^ 
important^^ in any television pro- 
gram, movie> or play. . A produc- 
tion is the combination of many 
talents. One person^ however, 
does have primary responsibility 
for the success of the production 

the director. This person 
brings. the play or screenplay to 
life on the stage or screen. 

\Vhat Does A Director Do? 

As an actor your^responsi b i 1 1 ty 
Is clearly defined — yqu are 
responsible for yourself. A 
di rector worries over. sets> 
. lights, costumes, and being a 
. psycho log i st to the ac fors* 

John, a director of plays on^ 
the West coast, explained what 
a director does '^everything. -■ 
The director is usually the only 
person in the production who has 
contact with every other individ- 
ual involved in the play or film. 
He/she vyorks with the producer 
to make major decisions /about 
the production, and with the art 
director (films) and designers 
, (theater) . . He/she will check 
their designs to make sure that 
they are practical and compatible 
with tWte director' s own concept 
of the' production, and that all 
the lights, costumes, and sets 
work together to present a uni- 
f led appearance. Dn a film set 
the director workr with the 
writers to make sure that their 
ideas can be carried out prap- 
tically; the director of a play 
would work'^with the playwright, 
if it were a new -pl^y being 



produced for the first time. A 
director might request certain' 
changes which may displease the 
designers, A diplomatic agreement 
should be reached, but in most 
cases the director has the last 
word concerning what is best for 
the production. 

For example:^ 

During the production of Moliere's 
The Miser by a professional pom- 
pany working at a university 
campus, there was. a conflict be- 
tween the director and the cos- 
tive people. An actor playing 
* the Justice of the Peace worked 
out a "bit" in which he wore a 
beautiful purple robe backwards. 
The director wanted him to keep 
his robe backwards throughout 
the play, -. The director felt 
that the robe added to the comedy > 
of the actor's role, -'The costume 
people did.not like the idea be- 
cause they thought that , wearing: 
the Justice' s robe backwards 
would ruin its "aesthetic beauty." 
[ The director politely :explained 
that this was not a fashion show, 
but a play / He then; requested 
that the train on the robe be . 
shortened so that the actor 
would not trip on stage. The 
costiMe^ peQple refused. The 
director ,said^ '*! would like 
that robe altered by tonight's 
rehearsal so that the actor can^^ 
safely wear it backwards!'^ 
and then he stormed out. ' 

The cos twie people still did 
, ^ not shorten the train. Instead ' 
they put a fastener to the "back" 
(actually the front) .of the cos- 
tume so that the trairi would be 
raised a little and the actor 
could walk safely. Even though 
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the resolution was somewhat u£ 
a compromise, the director 
"got his way." 

In a play and to a lesser extent 
in movies, the director is respon- 
sible for casting: for choosing 
actors and understudies , A pro- 
ducer, however, may assert some 
influence as to final rcasting 
decisions. The film director has 
the additional responsibilities 
of investigating and- apprdvirig " 
any distant locations which will 
be used, and working with the 
special effects and sound effects 
people. 

-A director must b^e completely 
comfortable with the script of 
the play or movie. He/she should 
be able to answer any questions 
the actors might have about theit 
roles. The director must read the . 
script several times befpre meet- 
ing with the. actors , and must make 
many notes concerning blocking 
(where 'the actors move on stage), 
motivations ^ (why the characters 
do what they do) and any addition- 
al characteristics the actors 
should express. 

Finally, the director creates 
the atmosphere- in which the actors 
will work, establishing the tone 
of rehearsals. If the director 
is stern and demanding, the actors , 
are^less likely .to .joke and laugh 
during rehearsals . If the tone 
is permissive ^and, casual , the 
actors are more likely to try 
different experimental approaches 
to their characters . ^ . . 



What Skills or Talents 
Does A Director Need? 

Much of a director's jpb involves 
understanding the needs and prob- 
lems of the actors in the cast, 
A director should, then,, have the 
same talents and skills'as an 
actor, (See the section on actors 
at the beginning of this^ chapter , ) 
A. director cannot successfully help 
actors in their craft unless he/she 
has mastered that craft and can 
communicate knowledge clearly and 
express thoughts with inspiration 
and excitement. 

A director mustl have an excellent 
imagination^ in order to elaborate 
on the script. Occasionally, di- 
rectors will add pieces, of music, 
dance, or other activities in 
order to clarify the production 
or to make it more- interesting to 
. the audience. A .director must also 
be imaginative in suggesting move- 
ments and expressions for the ac- 
tors to use in their roles, 

.Clearly, a director must have a 
talent for working well with other 
people. The director has a set 

^ goal in mind for the production 
and must secure the cooperation 

. and talents: of other people to 
realiEe that goal. Directors may 
have^ to argue with people, but 
they must be diplomatic about it. 
Battles with the crew should occur 
only, as one director said, *'i.f 
everyone can kiss and make up 
afterwards," 

The director is also responsible 
for. keeping peace between the tern- 
peramerital actors- and the exacting 
backstage or camera people, ' Direc- 
tors need to be. good organizers and 
often good psychologists. They 
must understand people. 
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An Awkward Scene. 



A directpr o£ a teenage theater group was working on 
a scene in a big musical. The scene required the 
4eading-male and female actors to kiss, the director 
started the scene several times without success. The . 
boy singly would not kiss the girl, : 

The director told the stage manager to call a limch / 
break. As the cast was leaving, the director approached 
the male lead and tried to find out why he was h^ing ' 
so much trouble with the scene, ' The boy es^lainpd |hat 
the leading lady's boyfriend was in the wings w^ 
the rehearsal: and giving him "dirty looks. 'V The: di* 
rector E^ssured the. actor that the boyfriend under- / 
stood the scene was part of tKe play, Af ter lunthv , ; 
the director cleared the theater of everyone but the/ ; 
boy and girl in the love scene. The three worked 
alone and achieved the feeling the director wanted, , 
including the kiss. When the rest of the cast was i 
brought, back on stage, the young actor was able to do 
the scene with confidence, - 



A director -needs to be highly 
dedicated^ and must not count on 
earning a secure income.. The 
pathway to becoming a director 
is every bit as insecure and lone^ 
ly as the roa^pne Jtakes^ to^^^ 
an TctofT^ One director who went 
to New York when in^flis early 20|s 
to *-make^it^' described his experi- 
ence as a.'aonely life" because 
he did not know anybody and made 
very few friends at the beginning. 
The aspiring director has to make 
many personal sacrifices, such as 
^time spent with family, or working ^ 
at other jobs not necessarily in 
the theater /media field. 



What Background 
Should a Director Have? 

Directing can also be compared to 
acting in terms of the background 
andjxp^eri^nceA,^ 
beneficial. Participation in 
school plays 5 drama classes , and 
attending a college with a. theater 
department are all helpful, % 
liberal arts background will help 
a director undorstand more about 
thfeater and life, ^ A high school 
student who is Interested in direct 
ing should do as much acting as 
possible, and see^as many plays 
and movies as possible* 
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Many directors feel that an, 
aspiring director must attend a 
university* In college a direct- 
ing student has the opportunity, 
without fear of failure, to take 
the time to develop his or Her 
craft and to find out if direct- 
ing is really the desired career. 

Another point was expressed by 
Bob, a successful director and 
administrator. He disagrees with 
the notion that college is the 
appropriate background for an 
aspiring directcr. Bob did go 
to collage and upon . graduation 
taught history at the high school 
level* While he was a teacher, 
he joined a cominunity theater 
group. Eventually he opened his 
own cpmmunity theater and left 
teaching; later he did some act- 
ing for movies and -'worked as a ; 
casting director for several films* 

Bob feels that a director must 
Umm to cope with failure, and 
that young people should go out 
and expose. themselves to all as- 
pects of theater. He^ fe.els that 
experimentation, coupled with 
faJjli^fe,^, ij^ way;- for a - 

director to learn. *-It is impor- 
tant to go out and do_, Universi^ 
ties make you four years late,*- 
is his opinion* He feels the 
best experience is to "build your 
own company,** as he did* 

However^ the best criteria for ' 
securing a directing job is ex- 
perience* Because experience in 
the professional theater is dif- 
ficult to acquire J a ■willing and 
talented .student will find oppor- 
tunities for acting and directing ^ 
easier to obtain at a college 
theater. ■ 

Experience and self-confidence 
can also be gained in an amateur ^ 
theater. One director, for 



example, learned her craft by teach 
ing and directing plays in churches 
in her town. She also directed 
plays for local clubs and taught 
drama to, children in her own home. 
Eventually she went to New York to 
try the professional theater* 
Growing discouraged by the lack of .= 
job opportunities , sK^ went back 
to the Midwest where she now di- 
rects community theater groups for 
a small sa.lary, 

' All young directors, regardless 
of their ^educationi. start at" the 
bottom* Prior to becomi-ng direc- 
tors, peoplfe have held "many dif- 
ferent jobs including working as* 
stage managers , actors , dancers , 
prop handlers, stagehands, camera 
operators J writers , assistant 
directors, film editors, rug .haul- 
ers, scenery painters, insurance 
salespeople^ en^loyment counselors* 
While all of these jobs are good 
experience for a' director, back- 
stage work is particularly bene- 
ficialj for a good director should 
know the workings of all the tech- 
nical departments involved in a 
show, ■ . . __ 

How Do Directors Find Jobs? 



"There is ^no sure method for secur- 
ing a directing J obi but it might 
be wise to direct as many amateur 
plays as one possibly can, and thW 
pester every producer dn every 
nearby community to be hired'. The 
more directing experience listed 
on a resume, the more attractive 
the young director looks to a pro- 
ducer* Professionals advise young" 
directors to work even without 
salary, if necessary, just to get 
some experience., - ■ ^ ' \ 

Broadway theater and movie/tele- 
vision directing is. often limited 
to older, eoJperienced pebple* A 
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Student could not go to a movie 
studiOj take a job as' a messenger, 
and expect to becQjne a director 
overnight. _As one. director said, 
"That wourd take about 30 years." 
In terms of film directing, educa- 
tional films and commercials^ offer 
the best oppoftunities * Community 
theater groups offer job possibili- 
ties to directors, and people who 
"teach theater and film courses in 
schools have directing opportuni- 
ties , ^ 



The director is the; last "doer", 
or "performer" discusled in this 
chapter. Although this person is 
not actually on stage or before 
the cameras, the director shares 
many traits and background require 
ments with the other professionals 
in this chapter. 




In 'Wash rhgton, D*C.^ the Arena Stage production of The Dybbuk 
was vi deotaped for;^the Pub I i c Broadcas,t Ing System, ; 



3. V^RrflNG CAREERS 



DO I LIKE TO WRITE? 
WOULD I LIKE TO WRITE POR . 
theater; FI1J4, OR TELEyiSION? 



I£ you answered "yes!* to both 
questions^, then continue to answer 
the following questions: 

Do I like to write ■atjy^o.wn^^^ 
__=^=^ pace wi^hout^' outs i de pres- 
sures? ... 

Possible Job: 

Playwrrght 

Can 1 write quickly> arid under 
pressure? Would I like to 
work on a movie or television 
set? • 

Possible Jobs are: . 

Screenplay or Scriptwriter 

Continuity Writer _ 

Scenario Editor. 

Gag Writer 

Title Writer 

Reader . ' 

Script Clerk ^ : 

Scr I pt Ass i stant - . 



PLAYWRIGHTS ' 

.Karen is 'a high school junior who ^ 
^horpughly- enjoys^ writili^^ She 
writes short stories for the 
■school ' s literary magazine and 
satirical dialogues for the school 
newspaper. Karen's favorite course 
is ^creative writing. She loves the 
hours'^she spends by herself writing. 
Is playwrighting a possible career . 
for her? ^ 

Perhaps* But Karen will need 
great self-discipline to be a play- 
wright* A famous writer once said* 

The hardest part about writing, 
' is getting, your rear end on the 
^ seat* Wrjters love to be i.n^ 
terrupted so that they^won't. 
have to work.^ 

Even though there nia:y be no spe- 
cif ic^deadlinesj^ it: is important 
for, the playwright to. continue . 
writing all, the time.. It, is much 
too easy to sneak off to tjie beach, 
knowing that no boss will be angry 
because the employee did not shpw 
lup for work today. Many play- 
wrights force themselves to stick 
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to a nine to five working sched- 
' ule, so that they have to write 
every day. As one playwright 
described^ 

The total se I f-d i sci p M oe 
needed to write Is a kind of 
^ insanity or madness. 

But it is the only way a play- 
wright can accomplish any work. 

A« good playwright also draws 
heavily from ^ observations of 
. human nature. Successful play- 
wrights have^ always abased their^ 
characters on real people they 
a have known or observed at some 
time in - their lives', and are in 
constant search of actual dia- 
logue to jot I down In a notebook 
for future use, "If Karen carried 
a notebook with her for one day ^ 
as an experiment and. listened to . 
people all diay long, she would , 
have pore to write than she would 
ever imagine/ For instance: 1) 
a conversation between her parents 
at the breakfast table, 2) a fight 
between her brothers as they get 
ready for school, 3) a rundown on 
the latest, '^romantic** adventures 
of her two best girlfriends as \ 
they talk on the bus to school, 

4) an exchange of complaints 
)out job conditions between two 

' cafeteria workers at lunch time, 

5) an angry , teacher^ s lecture to 
a disruptive student, and 6) gos- 
sip between two people at the 
grocery store, etc., etc,,. etc! 
A. playwright would tell Karen to 
capture these exchanges on paper 

/and to use them when she writes. 
Carrying a notebook -and recording 
overheard conversations is part 
of a playwright's work. 

Another skill needed is the^ 
ability ,to organize observationi : 
This requires wh^t playwrights , 
call . a ^^good sense of drama'V 



the ability to translate observa- 
tions into exciting and interesting 
exchanges between characters. Writ- 
ing drama is toch different from 
writing a character sketch or a 
short story, because it reguifes a 
special sense of form and organi- , 
nation* Scattered ideas and ob- 
servations --no matter how crea- 
tive and incisive.-- cannot stand 
by themselves if an audience is to 
appreciate them. If Karen, for 
instance, overhears an argument at 
her neighbor's house, she should^ 
'■. be able to capture the feeling of 
that argument in a dialogue* If ' 
she is unable to do this, she is 
lacking one of the essential tal- 
ents of playwrights, ■ - 

When a play is being produced, 
the playwright usually attends 
rehearsals. This brings up another 
important characteristic of a play- 
wright: flexibility, / After a 
..^.play-is- written and into produc'- 
" tion, the playwright should never 
consider it "untouchable/* Many 
creative people come to work to- 
gether on a play; the play itself 
is the expression of all these 
people. If one person in this 
^'machine'' is changed (if one actor 
is replaced by another, if a new 
costume designer comes, ift, etc), 
the whole production is changed; 
Therefore, everybody's comments 
and feelings about the script are' 
important. A playwright must re^ 
main open to suggestions and be 
willing to make script changes 
when the director feels that a 
change would help. 
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Playwrights have to I isten. Listen to actors, ^ 
directors. If everyone's telling you something, try 
something else. ' Rework. If you're rigid,, forget it. 
You don't always get George C, Scott to, .play the lead, 
, so you'll often have to compromise on the effect of 
■a certain character, ' * 

-A Playwright 



What pVeparatiQn or Backgrbund 
Do Playwrights Generally "Have? ^ 

: Karen reads and attends plays as 
frequently as possible. She is 
familiar with the Sense of fom 
in iWritirig drama/ In addition 
to her ^experience writing in 
class and^as a hobby is she now ^ 
ready to become a, piaywright? 

Probably not. Most playwrights 
feel that having a university de- 
gree is helpful for an aspiring 
playwright. College offers a 
structured\envifoiiment in which 
a young plavnvright can find ex- 
perienced guidanceV Several uni-- 
verslties offer playwright ing^ 
students the opportunity to see 
their own work; produced in campus 
theaters.. Production is, often 
the^ best way to examine the 
strengths and weaknesses of a 
play, and of a playwright's talent, 

: Joseph, a. playwright whose plays 
have baen produced, off-Broadway, ' 
says that he sharpeTied ^all of his 
writing skill3 at the drama school 
of a major university /h It was at 
school where he realised \that' he. 
was better than his competition,' 
and that; playwriting was a de- 
sirable career choice for hlmx 



How Do Playwrights 
ce a Living ? 



Make 



In an. ideal world,, playwrights 
could spend all of their time ob- 
serving and writing. In the real 
worldi playwrights have ^to earn a. 
living. For many, that means tak- 
ing jobs which are totally unre= 

- lated to their writing, Exainpies 
of jobs" which some current play- 
wrights hold arei advertising 
copywriter, hotel and travel mana- 
ger, clown, writer and advisor to 
political candidate, animal train- 
er for theater ahd tv commercials/ 
However, eyen a part-time waltress- 
ing job^at a local restaurant could 
be useful background for a play- 
wrights It might at some point 

'provide observations and experi- 
ences with peopll^i;?hlch, could be 
the source of a play* 

■J ' - ' ^ . 

How Does -a Playwright Get a "Job" ? 

Obviously- in order for Karen to 
support herself as a playwright, 
she must, write glayg which will be 
produced. The process of having 
her first play produced could take 

many years , ^Even some of the most 

famous playwrights did not become 
professionals right out of college. 
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. Influences 



Joseph talked about the influences which bwu^ 

to playwriting: - ^ ; '^c.-^;' ' :' U[ \- ■/ 

My parents influenced m© in a way that made me ; 
not want to go into the theater * I cams from a 
famMy In which every member was Involved jn the ; ^ 
^ theater 1 n somf fashion.. , ! fought^Jo I^I^ng t^^ 
1 1 fe-sty le for a while, ' . - ^^^^^ ■ ; 

The theater never awed me* I used to walk down^^ 
stairs from my bedroom and there would ,be;;s^^ 
like Jackie Gteason sitting jn- the I Ivlngvrc^- 
ta I kt ng to my parents , I was I ways surrpundad y 
by 'show Bus! ness* - . ^^^^ - 

r have ajways' had, - mucheto my^chagrln* a great^. 
deal of encouragement f rom peop^le; I n^the t 
If. It weren^t for them,. J be a happy;^; stabl^^^ 

I was a footba I 1 player In high school — I had no 
theater activities. I wanted; to be a npyel j^t* 



Thar ef ore, a definite Interest in theater whU 
are in high school is not partic^aiflx^fjie^^ 
you want to become a: piaywrlght, " * ' " ^ 
ing i£ important, however. 



An interest in writ- 



Tennessee Williams and Harold 
Pinter were Both actors first* 
Arthur Miller was a scriptwriter 
for. radio* . William Inge was a 
drama and music critic as well 
as a teacher^ 

Play;wrights are often subsi- 
dised by grants to writer When 
Joseph was a young man j the New. 
York Council of the .Arts awarded 
him a grant Which paid him; to ob- 
serve professional shows in re- 
hearsal and performanca. . Joseph 
described himself as '*a young 
playwright who hung abound • " He 
met many people and had the Valu- 
able experience of watching pro- 
fessionals, pbservihg profession^ 
'ais at work and watching the me- 
cfianics of 



were of tremendous value to Joseph 
In his career as a playwright. 

. Social "contacts'* ' can be impor- 
tant to a playwright's career. 
Many playwrights have honestly said 
thit **who you know" does matter in 
the theater, A playwright would . 
have to contljiue to go to parties, 
conferences, and theatrical events ^ 
so that producers and/ directors; 
would get to know and like ^him/her 
personally ,and: professionally. A 
New York playwright r ^ ■ 

If you're anti-socia I, producers 
won't touch your work- • 

He went on to talk about another 
characteristic of playwriting: 
"It ' s a team effort . I£ you Have = 
trouble with one guy on the team. 



Joseph e^^lalned how he became a profesiional play- 

:\.There li no list but line. After you have Written 
a play, find an agent. If often does not help 
very mUch^ but if you get a good agant Interested 
In your worky the chances ar# a I IttI e better that 

* /your p I ay y/ tl I be produced and^ r^ney • 

In !^ partlcularvcasej dne;eyent to 
, anothsr J;^ 1/ jneadadvmoney and/ha^ for 

te lav! lion*:: I wrote} a play that wq^ 
■ The recdgrli+ion from wTnnIng that 'prize ^ 

of :the f Inast ichTOli in tW^^ 
. .j'n^ma*: ^- ■■--'^ ' ■^ ■v^:^. ■ - ^ -^-://■v':^'■ - ^ " ^ 

h^entv to that ichool and nnajored:;! n playwritl ng.« 
One^taacher rn parti cuja^ rMTly halpjsd^e'to / 
develop my cHaft* I fftet^^ 

paop I s^ there who reache^^^^^ ; - 

. help roe find professional ; © 

wr lght when I gradual^dy;/ "There Is no one i n^ the . - 
'theater you cannot reach through lomegne el se^ 

' From RDbart Radford onj, you can get thet r te I e- 

phbne^numbers* \ - : - . i - ^^:" 

I Jo I ned the New Dramat I its Comm I ttee; 1 n. New York 
; which kept me In contact whth mora pTOple In the / 

theater. The theater I n New tork I s^: a i n- 

^ grown world, ,1 met people whq were In Important 

piositfoni^ ahd J got Into' Important positions. 



the producer- will use someone else. 
Karen HiUst work cooperatively with 
ali.tha members of the production 
for at least her first few jobSj 
or else she will, establish - herself 
as "difficult" and will find it im- 
possible to' find other playwriting 
jobs . ■ ' ; 

•/ Do Playwrights Make Much Money? 

Not usually,. Joseph earned 100 / 
percent of his income from play- , 
writing in the IWO's but no^ / 



earns less than -10 percent. He 
supplements his income by working 
in the hotel business. 

Karen may write a good. play which 
is produced* However^ if it closies 
after one nighty. she won't make 
much money because the amount she ^ 
is paid depends on how often her 
plays are performed* Successful 
playwrights can make as much as 
$2,000 per week during the run of 
a showj but that is unusual 
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Karen would also make money if . 
someone decided to turn her play 

^into a movie provided she knew 
how to negotiate a contract. She 
would tie wise to have a good law- 
yer do the negotiating for her 
(particularly if she does not have 
an agent j who incident ly would, 
take 10 percent of her salary). 
Sometimes it takes a lawyer Ion- 

, g'er to negotiate the. terms with 
the producer than it does the 

\playwright to write the play. 
The playwright^ of cQiirse^ makes 
no money during these negotiations, 

Generally J a young playwright 
makes little or no money.. That 
is why most D^aywrights need an-^ 
other source of income. * Karen 
will ei-sher have to inhnTit money 
or be prepared to^take a non^ the- 
ater" job in order to have some 
sort of income. , 

Advice from 'Playjvrights 
fo-t Interested Students 

SeveraT professional playwrights, 
both male and female,^ adyise stu- 
'dents like Karen who are interest- 
ed, in playwriting to^ g 

• Write about what* is*^ close to 
you, . Don*t write a play which-^ 
centers around a woman who 
leaves her beautiful family 

to rive as a mysticVin ^the 
tiimalayan' Mountains s.^ynless . 
^'Ou actually observed or. t 
studied such a woman. Write 
about people you know ^ and 
feelings you have experienced. 

* Spe pl^enty of theater, ^ Go ; 
j^^tb Ahe theater as often as 

you can. Become familiar ' 
with the works of many play- 
wrights, . ' . . 



Don't waste time. 



Don^t wait 



foT that opportune moment when 



you can start a.^serting your- 
self as a professional play- 
wright. Do it now. 

toow people who„know people. 
The more people you knoWs the 
better it is for you. If they 
are successful before you are, 
ask them how their success 
might help you in terms of 
making connections. 

Connect with a theater. Plays 
are written to be played^; and ^ 
unless you can. see your work 
performed you canhpt success- 
fully evaluate yo€r strengths 
and weaknesses as a playwright 
Places where you. might see 
your work performed are uni- 
versity ^theaters , specialized 
drama schools, repertory com- 
pahies^, regional ' theaters , arid 
New York City, both on arid off 
^Broadway . 

Be careful of unrealistic ex- 
pectations. Coming out .of 
drama schpol, one playwright 
had o/fers for two/ of his 
play&( one for Broadway and 
one. for off- Broadway, He was 
excited and thought -that he 
was the greatest young play- 

'wright, in the world. Then, 
nothing happened. He was ter- 
ribly di'sappointed and showed 
it- Many people do not like 
to work with young playwrights 
because of their EteWtity to 
accept failure. Be ready to . 

^be disappointed --^ sometimes , 
rather badly and not to let 
it upset you ^ much ^that you 
canriot resume your work and 
strive for a better* opportune 
ity next time. ^ ■ ' ^ 

Keep a standard ;of profession- 
alism: show up on time, don't 
deal on % friendship basis, . 
etc. Your standards could ' 
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begin now in any invol¥ement 
you might have with high 
school theater*-^ 

Accept that there will be 
people in the theater, who 
are only there as a hobby or 
because it is 'something 
different to try out for . x, 
a while. ' They will not be N 
as dedicated as you (one 
playwright said that theater 
has more creeps per square 
foot, than any other industry) . 
You have to put up with 
phony people who really don't 
know what they are doing. 

Love the .rehearsal process ; 
learn to love actors, Ihere 
are three steps in putting a. 
play together: 1) the^^play- 
Wright writes i 2) the direc-^ 
tor blocks j works on rela- 
tionships ^ -etc, ^ and 3) the 
actors take ^over the .play . 
Most playwrights feel that 
the third step is the most 
exciting time. One play- 
wright expressed herself ac- 
cordingly: ■ - 

If you don't like the re-- 
hearsal process ^ yo.u stipuld 
not be a playwright, I see 
a dress rehearsal, then 1 ^ 
leave, Eugene O'Nel I I never 
watched a play of his own 
with^''an audience* I 'prefer 
rfehear^al-time to perfor- 
mance t ime. = ' ■ . 

As axplaywright , never try. 
to direct* Once a show is 
in rehearsal, a good play- 
wright never communicates . 
-dlTectly with the actors* 
The prof essional chain of 
conuiiuni cation demands that 
a playwright ^i3cuss= aay 
problems or suggestions wi^fr 
the director^ who then will » 



speak to the actors. For 
instance i If an actor decided 
that his character ^should have 

- a beard and walk with a llmpj 
and the playwright felt that = 
these characteristics were 
totally inappropriate , in * 

. terms of the way^ she imagined^ 
the character^ she would dis*?' 
cuss her objections privately 
with the director. He would 
thenj if he so desiredj tell 
the actor to omit the . new 
characteristics* 

* Don't make rehearsals a social 
gathering* The height of un- 

. professionalism is for a play- 
wright to be having special 
?r^4ationships with members of 
O^^'^ >^%st* A playwright who 
^^weral successful plays 
behind him saidr ' . " 

The idea that everyone In 
theater Is promiscuous Is 
. nonsense* jn these days, 
..^^/^"^he morality I n^the theater 
,4 ' Is of a different nature. 

Women are liberated, 'Don't 
put your daughter'^on the 
stage' Is a fa I lacy, 

' Be prepared to be an agent's 
/ tool. In the negotiating 
phase j artists Cdirectors and 
playwrights i playwrights and 
actors j etc*} neVer relate 
to one another. ' The agents 
and the lawyers do all the 
business* Sometimes it is 
difficult to work while you ^ 
are being bargained for and 
^ traded* - ■ , . 

* Realize that . critics are", an^ 
other controlling agent in 

* the theater once againv • 
not the 'artisti. A play- 
Wright could write an excel-y^ 
lent play, directed by a 
creative genius^ and acted by 



one of the finest .casts ever ^^ 
.assembled* The play, could 
\ . close two nights after it 

opens. Why? ^An impqf^aitt. " - 
critic in New York gives ^the 
play a bad review*. Critics , 
' "have the power to make or 

destroy a shqw. (In. this ^ 
] sense J repertory theater ; ' 
. " where critics have little 

power is an ideal situation 0 

• Accept the fact\ that the^ . 
.theater is a weird business ! 

What is the Outlook ^ 
' ' for Playwrights? 

A current statistic released by 
a famous American play publisher . 
statesr that 99 percent of the 
aspiring playwrights in the Uni- 
ted States would, like to have a 
play produced. on Broadway] less 
:than one percent actually do see 
their' plays produced there* / 

Karen would; have to think about/ 
t^his statistic before she^decidfd 
to become a professional play- 



wright* Also* if she did not live' 
in New York City she might consider 
moving there* Although there is.- 
an /increase in^jregional- theaters , 
NeW Y'^rk remains the focus of 
theater* 



Finally s if Karen werr to broaden 
her scope arid consider writing for 
movies and television, her chances 
would- be better Much of the work ■ 
for writersl although it is not 
always '^artistic," is in film and 
t/levisipn* \ Fine plays are pro- 
duced on /television and. shown, only 
once to ^.hu^e . audieT^pe^_;M^^__=— 
p 1 aywrightsNfte^Rl^ 
they might prefer.jvriting for live 
-theater television offers them a 
chance to bring drama to more peo- 
ple* Writing for television and 
movies changes the title of the 
Qareer to "scriptwriter" ,pr "screeiv 
. play writer," but as the next sec- ' 
tion /di&closes-j^ there^re^simil 
ities in the work as well as 
important differences* v 
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-SCRIPtWRITERS. 



Danny is a high school senior who 
wants to -write . for television ot 
motion pictures. He has^a good 
iinagination and a knack for know- 
ing- what particular audiences will 
like. For instancej he wrote the 
scripts for a Student Counc?.l, pre- ■ 
sentation given for junior high 
school students and ,thei:d parents 
to introduce* them^to-thfeTiigh 
_sxhqolnr He* included all the im- . 
portant factual information as 
well as' several jcikt& and funny 
stories which thorougKly amused 
everyone . ^ ' He also wrot:0 and .de- 
livered an elaborate prssentat ion 
at the annual awards Jinner of 
the local 4-H Club, He wrote 
his script well. enough to make 
all the parents feel proud^ and 
to make his friends laugh. It. 
takes a s pecia l skill to please 



Self-discipline . As a= script- 
writer, Danny would have to 
force himself to write in a 
brief amount of time* Often , 
scriptwriters are given dead- 
lines in which they must create 
'a story, scene, or dialogue 
overnight* ' - - 

The ability to work under^ ^ — — 
- ~i n t en s e^p r e s s ur e , For example, 
the ^wrrters for a variety- 
comedy .show must come up with 
new skits and. jokes every week 
without falling behin^ schedule. 



Observation skills. * If Danny / 
wanted to be a\ scriptwriter , he 
■would have to be .very - observant , 
of people around him, , He would . 
probably keep a journal of dia-. 
logues overheard between people. 

Good research skills . \ Script'- 
writers often do a lot of \^dig- 
gingj' for information they might 
heed in, their scripts, ' . 

Knowledge of film production . ;^ 
Danny should, know, about film 
direjcting and editing, . Most, suc- 
cessful scriptwriters^ are f ami 1-^ 
iar with the whole process of 
filming since they are aware of 
the limitatioris^and advanatagds 
of the. medium* (See the first 
part of "Playwrights" for o'ther 
talents" scriptwriters uright need,) 



two kinds of audiances with the 
same speech, ' ' i 

Insight into what appeals to^ , 
iaudiences and knowing how to 
make the material appealing ,to 
many people are '^important talents 
of a scriptwriter. Other talents 
needed are:^ 



■ What Do Scriptwriters Do? ; 

There are many different types' of= 
film and television scripts JQanny 
might w-rite, . 

9 Drama ' ^ ■ 

Drajnatic scripts, both serious and ' 
-comic, are the ones Danny is accus- 
tomed to seeing every day. For 
any weekly comedy or drama on'tele- 
vision from.^ "Happy Days"^^to "Medir . 
cal Center," a niew script must be 
written 0very week* Every movie" 
which plays at the downtown . cinema 
als'o fits in\ this 'Category. 

"^""The 'scripts for these movies and 
tv programs are called screenplays. 
As a screenplay writer, Danny . 
might write a script -based on a 
book, a play, or some material that 
has never . been! published, "The 
Godfather" was based on a novQl* 
"The Sound of Music"was based on 
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trie Broadway musical. The movie . 
' "Chinatown** is an example, of an ' 
, original script for a movie. 

Sometimes a ^screenwriter will ' \ 
rewrite, someone else's screenplay 
at the /request of the. studio, . 
pir;^^3camplej^ Robert Towne, ' who 
wmi'^^an Academy Award for his 
original .scrfenplay o£ ''Chinas- 
town/- also w^ote the screenplay . 
for "Bonnie and ClydeV" The\ ^ 
original screenplay for "Bonnie 
and Clyde" was- written by tvvo - 
other writers., but it was Towne's ^ 
version which was filmed. 

Scrdptwriters" for television 
usually come up with their own 
ideas ^fter the original cast of 
characters has been Selected. ^ 
Often the screenwriter (or script- 
writer) will also "create" the 
original characters;. 

^a „Dacum'eata-rxes -an d ^Sp e c i a 1 

■ Features . . " 

Documentary scripts are as dif-- 
ferent from .dr^ma scripts as 
non^ fiction books are from fic^ 
tion. Danijy might write a script \ 
for a short film describing, some 
of the events of the Vietnam War. ^ 
The script would indicate which 
photographs or famous film foo^t- 
age to include*. Another example 
of a documentary is a script for 
a nature film about the ecologicaL 
systems^of. Florida^s Everglades .. 
CSuch scripts might be written 
for television or movie produc^ 
,tion 0 

Often a documentary writer 
mu3t research the subject of the ? 
script .' This, means talkingMvith 
people^ going to libraries and 
museums, and visiting certain 
places ^listorical or otherwise.' 
If Danny is writing a script 
about the workings of the U.S, 
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^ Supreme Courts he would find it 
useful .to see the Supreme Court 
in action in Washington* Danny 
might , collaborate with sC film- -^ 

* maker or photographer when he 
writes his script . = ' ^ 

u • Business Films ^ 

Industries often need films to 
promote products or to instruct 
employees in. various itasks* Usu- 
ally these, films are made by inde-- 
pendent film companies, Danny 
would be hired by a film company 
rather than an, industry to write 
scripts for such films". / ' 

# News/News Reports .^ 

.Often broadcast journalists do 
their own writing. But other 
writers,s^jvho do not appear on the 
air, are needed to write some of 

— = t he - d a i 1 y--rie w s — an d-s p e ci a 1== n e w s — 
reports . . . ^ ^ 

. • Variety Programs ' 

Variety ^ shpws ^such as the "Carol 
Burnett ShoHy" have a large staff 
' of .writers v^o must come u^^with 
different skit'^ and jokes each 
week. ' ■ 

Children's Programs ^ 

- Danny might consider writing 
scripts for a show like "Sesame 
Street" or some other film or show 
which is designed to teach and/_6r 
entertain children, 

• ; CQmmercials 

Sometimes the continuity write^. 
(see below) writes commercials ^ 
but more frequently advertising ^ 
firm staff 'writers prepare scripts 
for commercials. Free- lance ,cdm- 
morcial scriptwriting is possible. 
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Talk Programs ; ' 

" Writers for shows ; like the ^'Mike 
Douglas Show" do not actually 
script everything that will be 
said on the air, . Rather^ they 
write outlines about topics the 
host might cover with each guest., 
To^ do that, talk show writers do 
extensive research on the- lives - 
of the famous people who appear : 
on,, these shows* = . - - 

• Radio Music Programs 

Disc jockeys often do their own 
writing and '^ad-libbing'^ (see 
'■Announcers" in Chapter Two], 
but, a.;-writer may tie needed to 
add continuity'-- the- transitions 
used by^ the person on the air be- 
tween records For example , with 
the. current trend. toward thematic 
or "oldie" radio programs , writers 
are needed to^ research and" write_ 
interesting pieces of information 
about various songs and records. 



There are many other special'ties ■ 
within the field of scriptwriting\^ 
An aspiring writer should be aware\ 
of such jobs as: . - ^ ' 7 

- Continuity ,Writer In many' of = 
the situations mentioned above, 
a continuity writer is needed^ 

_.As' a ^continuity writer for a 
moviey> Danny would extract. an^ 
^'outline" from a screenplay. 
Danny ^'s outline would provide 
the director with a logical 
sequence of scenes to --shoot. " 

, Ii^ other words, Danny would -.^ 
Organize the script and elimi- 
nate anything irrelevant to 
the filming process* (For 
example^ if the screenplay 
\^riter wrote^ several^ paragraphs 
describing /the weather, the 



continuity writer might simplify 
It on the shooting, script-by 
saying "rainy day. / 

Gag Writer A gag writar can be 
anyone who writes humorous dia-i, 
logue or jokes. Johnny Carson ^s 
monologues for the "Tonight Show** 
are written by gag writers. 

Title Writer The title writer 
is responsible for any captions, 
titles,: or narrative added on to 
a film after Icompletion'. All the 
printed words on the movie or, : 
television screen are usually, 
written by tne title writer. 
/Jome title writers translate : 
foreign fiims into EnglishV or. 
the other, way around^ and decide . 
where the translated captions 
will appear on the film, -/ 

The Scenario Writer for^ a motiom 
picture supervises and coor^ ^ 
dinates all the writers; on the 
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\ The Rgader reviews various screen= 
Nplays and writes synopses of 
; them for the producer,- A reader 
may also translate foreign lan- 
guage material , • ^ 

. Script Assistants and Script 
Clerks are important helpers on 



a television 'or movie set, 



The 



^ script assistant reads the 
\ scripts and prepares: a list of: 
\ll the props needed for. the 
s^^ow, "Scrlpt...clerks jot =down . ^ 
th^ director's comments^ regard- 
^ ing scene details . They might" 
also write short articles de- 
scribing ^the film or tv show for 
publicity purposes. Script . 
cl erics write notes to the actors 

. concerning entrances and exits - 
or costumes and hairstyles. 
Finally^ they keep track of each 
accne that is shot the number . 
of. times ' each^ scene is photo- 
griaphedj and the number of the 



scene that" the director finally" 
selects' for printing* 

. What Baq^round Should \ ' 
/ ' A Scriptwriter Have? 

M guess I always thought 1 was 
' . going to be a writer* , I wrote\ 
. my first short story at age six. 

The scriptwriter who made that 
statement^ is typical of most 
screenwriters • most writers begin _ 
writing^ at an early age. . Perhaps 
Danny wis not writing best- sellers 
"during recess in the first grades 
but. his high school writing is ^ 
certBinly a good beginning. A 
summi^r'job with a television sta- - 
tion or a newspaper would be a 
very helpful background, particu- . 
larly if he were interested in 
writing news or news programs.^ 

Aside from actual writing ex- 
periencev^an important qual- 
ification for an aspiring script- 
"^writer is a college degree. He/ 
she should find a college which 
of f ers good writing courses and 
has an active 'talevisipn and/or \ 
radio station where he may do ^ 
some writing. 

A screenwriter^ like a play- 
wright, should become involved 
with people. in order to capture : 
..realistic dialogue. This 'experi- 
ence is' particularly important 
for writers who specialize in. - 
drama scripts. ^ 

Writers of documentary films 
and special television features 
often need some specialized aca- 
demic \background in addition to . 
writings For e,xample, a writer 
should know something about^ bot^ 
any in order to'^write a script 
about the Everglades. 



Gag writers'' and variety show7skit 
writers ideally have some improvi- 
sational experience* In ,Qther\ ' 
words, it could help' a young gag 
writer to take a drama class where 
students have to. invent clever 
ideas on the spot. Many script- 
writers also have been actors. 

If Danny wanted to write chil- 
dren's shows, some teaching back- 
ground would be helpful, ^ E^^eri- 
'ence in wch^king with children 
creatively, such as In a children ' s 
theater j is a toeful background. \ 

How Does a. Screenwriter . 
~ Find a Job? 

As in the case with thevplaywright, 
an aspiring screenwriter might use 
aiu agent to find employmsnt; how- 
ever,, p^gehts are "rarely eager to 
take on young screenwriters who 

^ have not yet been pubiished* Con- 
nections knowing people in the 
business can Jse impeTtant f or - 
a s creenwr i t er . pne=.s creenp 1 ay " ' ^~ -. 

-writer saidi ^*I met everybody; - 
through ' one coniVect ion . He in- 
directly or directly arranged for 
every writing assignment I had at, 
the beginning*" . Talent alone may 
not be, enough to land anyone a 
screenwriting job • " ' - ; 

The Other way Danny might help 
himself, to find a writing job in/ 
films, is by working in a setting' 
for which he would ultimately like._- 
to write. If he were interested 
in children's programming he might 
apply to the local educational 
television station-^f or any avail- 
able job, l£ He is living in Los 
Angeles or New York City he might 
try the same approach at a. i^otion 
picture or" television studio. In 
places Other than New York City or 
California, about the only settings 



in- which he mght find some, non- 
' professionar job are local tele- 
visidn and radio news^ talk, and' 
educational shows , Of course^ 
'there is one .catch to the approach 
of taking any available =job -just ■ 
to v(brk in-tha right setting: 
Danny would have to keejp writing 
in his spare, time. No matter how 
demanding his non-writing job 
might be, he must not let his 
writing skills slip. ' ' 

What Advice 
Do Scriptwriters Give 
' ' ^ ■ to Interested Students? 

The best -thing an ^spiring writer 
can do, of course > is write* Some 
professionals in the field do offer 
other advice: ^ ^ ^ 

' * Meet people and. get to know 
"those who can help you to > . 
f ind_j ob^ ^ ^ 

* Be careful not to think that 
' you' will become a y famous 
. writer'* immediately. The ^ 

' Writers Guild of America 
/ has over 3,000 members and 
very few of their names are 
household words . It can take' " 
a long time simply to have 
your work read by a potential 
/ producer, ' let alone used. " 

, , *v Write from your own experi- 
traces, about the things which' 
really excite you. That way<^ ' 
your work will be more satis- . 

^ fying and your writing will . 
be ^enhanced by your interest 
and knowledge. Robert Towne 

. wrote "Chinatown*', because he 
;anted to write about Los 
Angeles > the city where he 



was born. He wanted to make a 
' statement about the: changVs 

which havis occurred in the city 
' over the years. His excellent 

screenplay reflected his en^ " 

thusiasm and int,erest in its ; 

■ subject* ..... 

* Be versed in some field other 
than writing * Thore is a trend 
todays toward specialization: 
writing exclusively about some 
special subject "area, such as ^ 
economic news for a news show. 
Thus many writing jobs require 

y a^ specialized background in a 
fieidrother than writing* How- 
ever^ this" background, in an- 
other field can also prove val- 
uable if you are unable to 
find a writing job. 

* Learn to be a good researcher.. 
For example r^even th^ugH you 

■ are a whiz at. astronomy you ^ 
probably cannot writ:@ an edu^^ 
catiohal 'film for high scKool , 
students- about Saturn's . rings 
without doing some special - 
research about those celestial /. 

. " , bodies ^ . , . 

* You must Vwork-; well unde/r pres- 
sure. Writers are expected to . 
come up with scripts in very; 

; little time. ' Be sure^that you 
can handle this kind of pres- 
sure and. that you won't becom.e 
V too nervous tb work. 



* Be knowledgeable about "che 
whole filming process. Make 
it yoiir business to gain entry „^ 
into a studio whenany kind of 
program is being filmed. 'You 
will gain a good perspective of 
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^the film industry by seeing 
•what happens to a script- 
after it is written and 
before "it ' is shown to the 
public* ' ^ , ' ^ / 

*4£ you are a news writer, 
'be,.cUreful of biases 5*' advised, 
an/East Coast news writer re- = 
garding .fairness .in reporting* 
He/added, "Honesty is .soinething 
all writers should, strive^ forJ* 
For example: 

A man walks down a street, 
minding his own business, 
whistJ ing a tune*^,^ A woman 
walking up- the street toward = 
him 'thlns^s he is making a 
pass at her, and. s I aps_h i m^.^-- 
-.^-on--+he~="taceT'^~When the man\ 
.yells in surprise, the woman 
starts to kick hlmf. He putt ^ 
out hJs arm to defend hlm^ 
sel , and .the women twists 
h4r ankle. She runs off I 
.shouting, M M l get you for 
this.^ She then .cfrashes 
through a group of Boy Scouts = 
coj lecting' rcioney for /charity, 
knocks several of -them over, ■ 
and steals^ their money boxes, , 
s^reami rig J^"'' Get lost, _you 
hittle creeps! ' \ The dumb^ - 
founded man. stands watching. ^ ' 
for a%moment and' then con^ 
t i nues h i s wa I k. ^ : . 

A biased writer who favored 
the above woman was interested 
in .^creating a sensational story 

which exaggerated an inci-- 
dent just to excite the pub- 
lic. He wrote that incident 
up for the evening news pro- 
gram like this : ^ \ 

^ Today on Smutty Street a " \ 
ma n^ was seen making wild ■ 

•"andL,,obscene gestures at a ' 
young woman passerby. As ' ' 



: 'she politely rebutfed' his ad- ■ 

vances^ he became violent, 
■ ' beat, her 'to the pavement and / 
ran off,^ The He I pless woman 
was left there Immobl I ized ■ / 
untl 1 a group' of Boy Scouts 
helped her up and took her. to ^ 
the hospital/ The Boy Scouts 

. > doriated soma of their own 

money to help pay .her medica:! 

^ bi I Is. ^ ^ V, :^ ■ " " , \ 

Young news writers must learn 
^to avold\this kind of biased- 
writing. Biased writing. wiLl 
make others lose respect for 
your work, and you will find 
it difficult to gain subsegujnX 
employmentrr=^^^-^'^ ^^^^^^^^ , \ 

What is the Outlook ^ 
~for Scriptwriters? / 

Danny must expect stiff competi- , 
tion and few job openings if- he 
plans to\ become a. professional^ 
scriptwriter. He would find more : 
opportunities" in film and tele- ;^ 
vision than the playwright does 
in theater: the audiences for 
television arp> much largar than_^ — = 
the audSrfhce tor theater and more 
material needs to be. written for 
television and. films than for. 
theater. ^ .Educatlohal teleyision 
is a growing field. Radio; net-- , 
words are beginning to revive 
"radio plays" for which. original 
s.cripts may be needed^ and if 
this trend cqntinues , radio might" 
. prove to be a good source ^ of em- 
ployment for dramatic writers* k 
growth of cable television could 
greatly increase job opportuniT 
ties for !media writers . 

It is difficult to predict the , 
numbers and kinds of screenwriters 
who wrli be needed in the. future,* 
The, professionals have two words 
to say to students interested in 
scriptwriting: KEEP WRITING! 
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4 , PRODUCTION CAREERS 



DO I PREFER WdRKlNG BACKSTAliE IN BEHIND-THE-SCENE JOBS 
OR DESIGNING FOR THEATER WID/OR FILM AND TELEVISION? - 



If you answered "y^^" to the title 
question^ then" answer the follow- 
ing que5tions. : = 

• Would' I like to design and can 
I express my ideas dn sket^chas 5 
drawings^ or models? 

■ Poss-i b le .Jobs are- : 

Scene Designer 
' .eostuma Designer \ / ^ , 
^ Lighting- Designer^ 
V Sound Designer 
.^^ Art Di rector (set . designer ^. 

■for motion picture) 

.■ . ' ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

* Would I like to assis^t' back^ 
^ stage during a .theatrical 

performance? 

Possi.ble Jobs are:" ^! - V 

■ Technical^ Director 
Stage Manager 
Ass.Istant Stage Manager 

Master Stage Carpenter - 
Stage Settings Painter- ■ 
Grip (Stagehand) 
F Iyer . 
Curfain Operator 
Rigger ' . , - 

Circus Supervisor ' 

= Property Supervj sor 
. ^ Property "Hand I er . - < 
Prop Maker 



Co^tumer - 

Wardrobe Supervisor \ ^ 
Costumer ; Ass I stant^ 

Master E lectrlcian " — 
. . Lights Operatdr - ' 

Master Sound "Technf&i an-- — 
Sound Controller ^: 

Makeup Person 

Hair Sty I 1st - ;: - 

• Would; I like to assist during ^ 
the making of a movie , tele- " 
vision or radio show? " . 

'Poss1,ble Jobs^ a're.:.= "v- 

Technlcar' Di rector ,.v ^ • 
,5tage Manager^ . ""^ " 

Camera Special ists (various 
^ speci f ite ti 1 1 es) - / 
Mot iori'pictu re Equipment , 
Supervl sor . ^ 

Motion-picture Projectionist 

Fi lm Ed i tor _ \ , 

■ ^ Fi Irp Technician (i^arious 
specif ic titles)- 
Vault Custpdian" '\ "■ 
Fi Im DIerk . - 
Fi Im Ais i stants / ■ 
Special Effects Special Jst 

; Carpenter Supervisor 
Set Decorator 



i painter - ' i, .= 
■ Greens planteif'J V . 
I Grip • ' . ' . ■ ' 
Rigger 

Stage/Production Assistant 

: Property Supervisor - , 
Property Handler " 
Prop Maker. 
.^^'SHopper ■ ' 

Property Custodian 

Costumes^^Superv i sor 
Wardrobe Supervisor - 
Costumer Assistant 



Gaffer . . ■ "■. . ' 

Studio Efectrlcian ". ■ 
Lights Technician 

" Sound. Effects Special fs+; 

Record i st ^ ^ . ■ 
- Mi xer ^ ■ _ ■ ., ■ ' = 

Re=-recordi ng Mixer- ' ■ . . 

Cutter y ; '• 

Engineer - 

Playback Equipment Operator 
Mi ke Operator ' ^ 
^ Microphone Boom Operator 
Audio Operator - ^ 

Makeup Supervisor . . 

Ha I r Sty H St . ' ■ . 



r ■ : msi 

LorraineiVwhose favorite classes 
are art and mechanical drawings 
is a student at Sandy Beach High ^ 
SchoolV Her drawings have won ■ . 
various prITes in city' art^ shows ^ 
and her three-dimensional mode Is 
are axcelleht and Imaginative* 
For exaftplej her social studies 
project of Egyptian pyramids was ^ 
^built entirely of colored sugar 
cubes . ■ 

By working backstage for the 
school plays J Lorraine knows most 
of the mechanical workings of 
the stage such as how to operate 
drops j lightSj and flies. She is 
highly organiied^ particularly 
When it comes to doing one of . ^ \ 
her drafting projects. 

Lorraine. is Industrious and is 
ingenious in\solving problems. 
For insfancer in the last Sandy - 
Beach\High production, the dirac- 
tor= asked Lorraine to find a fluke 



;ners : . V ^ ^ 

box to -use in a rock and roll num- 
ber. / Lorraine went to -every pizia 
and ice 'cream, parley in Sa^dy \ 
Beach and: neighboring towns . 
without 4uck -": no one would loan 
her a juke 'f6r tJi^ play / ^ V ■ 

She decided to look among the 

odds and ! ends at; her grandmother f s 
house for something wHich might 
even vaguely resemble a juke box, 
something that she could decorate 
' and change* ■ She found an old tele, 
vision set with nb: picture tube, 
painted it ; and put blue cello- 
phane, where the picture tube would 
have been . . The direjStpr was high^ 
ly 'In^ressed and used it for the 
show. Does Lorraine possess the^ 
necessaity talents or skills to be 
a designer for theater or motion 
pi cturejX.^.— --^^ 

Not entirely. Lorranie would 
■ need other skills in addition ^ to 
artistic abilities. If she wants 



to he a cftaturte designer for 
instance, Lorraine must have a 
working knowledge of drafting 
and sewing] a Icnbwledge of his- 
tory would be a helpful addition, 
Lorraine wpuld also find it help-, 
ful to know how clothes from.' 
.every historical period were 
made^.in terms of cut ^ fastening, = 
placement. of seams, etc. Costume 
designers usually need to be able 
to picture instantly whatVfabric 
will look like under . the lights,^. ^ 
.If Lorraine^ were to design Scarlet., 
O'Hara/s party gown for ^- Gone ^ 
with the Wind, *V: for example, she 
would have to, make sure that the^ ^ 
fluffy magenta material she ^picked . 
put would not look stiff and faded 
under ttie bright lights in a movie ' 
studio, /A knowledge^bf stage 
lighting is importaint to all de- 
signers in the theater.* 

Lorraine needs to know ail the 
mechanical skills of the specific 
discipliiie^. in which she is inter- 
nes ted CcosttDne, sets, lights, 
sound); in order to realize her • 
unique ideas about designing* 
But it is possible for her tocbe ^ 
M supfer Carpenter, .sewer^— elec- .\ 
trlcian, scene painter, and/ or. 
s ound eng iheer / . and still no t 
have the ability to be a success- 
ful designer"^ 

In addition to some= sort = of 
unique creativity, Lorraine must 
understand that she is working / 
as a part of an ensemble: a group 
where no single achievement is 
important if it does not comple- 
ment the work of ./everybody, else^ 
Lorraine needs to know v^^hy that 
juke box is important to the play* 
Merely, knowing ^ how to construct 
it expertly is not enough. A 
knowledge of all aspects of the- 
ater 'or motion- pictures in- 
cluding acting and directing 



will help her as a designer . Wh^n 
Lorraine cooperates with; t^he membeis 
of the' production t«am' at all time^, 
her work Will be exceilent , be- ■ ' . 
cause everyone will be working to 
achieve the 'same goal. . ; ; 

What Does a Designer Do? ; " 

There are four types of designing ' ^ 
Lorraine might want to do* 

* Scene/set Oart director ' s . ,\ 
job in a motion picture) ^ ' 

'] * Costumie ■ m ^ 

V • Mght ■ - ^ ^ . . . 

* Sound, ' ^ 

Each of these designers has to fol- 
low instructions from the script. 
Fq^^ example, if the script says, 
"Lerby places his mother in the, 
birdbath in his backyard,*^ a set 
designer would prbbably have to ^ 
design', a birdbath somewhere on. the 
stage or set% f^.' ^ 




The scene des i'gner ■ s mode ! helps ^ 
the. director and actors visual ize 
the final; set. 



Designers^ Concerns 



Designers working on a prbduction on "The Wizard of 
Oz" would be concerned with several elements which 
have nothing to do with "showing off" taient. For ^ 
example ; % \ , . ^ 

9. Style -- as it relates, to acting styTe. The 

play is a fantasy and crazy things happenj 
- trees talks witches melt, etCr The scenery, 
costumes^ and righting for/ the Emerald City 
' therefore must have the feeling of a fantasy, 

• Mood as it relates to the mood expressed in 
the script. Designers. Would capture certain . 

^ ^moods in^ "The Wizard of:^Oz" through use of color/ 
When Dorothy is captured in the witch's castle, 
darkj foreboding backgrounds might be used by > 
' ^ the lighting designer. / - ; ; 

• Geographic Location as it relates to the 
actual characteristics ^ of a^'rear place; The \^ 
set designer must be careful not to put a cactus.";; 
on Aunty Em's farm, in the opening scene if cac- ' 
^tus plants are not usually found on farms in 

■ . V- Kansas. ' i- : 

• Scenery Changes --in the stage version of ; "The' 
Wizard of Oz, " a designer has to make sure- that - . 
the scenery change from "Dorothy in the storm \ 

. in Kansas^^^- to "Dorothy landing ia Munchld/n" LandV 

can be. made quickly and without distractions to 
V the audience, who > If given too. much time during 
the change^'^wdll lose interest in the story. 
Quick scene changes are hot/: of coursey a_ prob- " 
lem for designers who work in films/ ; , . ; 

• Movement ■:--^.as' it relates to expanding the actors ' 
possibilities. The, designer controls much of the 
action in the script*- For examples if the ye 1- 
low brick Toad travaled through the audience^ 

,over their saatSj and then up the walls of the . 
stage, Dorothy and her. friends would have trouble ^ 
dancing off to the Emerald City/ Many designers : 
\ consider that the ^responsibility to determine. 

\ . actors* movements ariH^^positions is^their most 
important function* ,^ 
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;f A designer must satisfy the 
requirements of the director. 

; If the director^. wants Leroy's 
mother to wear an astronaut's 
suit when she is plunked into 

, the .birdbath, then the costume 
designer must design the suit 
whether or not the script spe- 
cifically calls for it. Each 

. designer has to remain .flexible 
for. any inspirations thti director 
might have - > 

However, a designer is much 
more than a tool to satisfy the . 
author and director's requestSpo. 
He or she has the opportunity to 
expand the meaning of the produc- 
tion in a way that the author. and 1 
director might never have imagined 
A birdbath with an electric ^ j 
-'wire fence around it would ' . I 
.Suggest a little bit more about | 
Leroy and his background. The . -l 
designs^ could add a whole new f 
dimerision^to His character Aat \ I 
the actor, director, and even the ^ 
playwright or scriptwriter had : ■ /' 
not considered, \ 

_ .^Scene/S^t .Designers , 



Unlike, designers in the nineteenth 
century 4vho used theater is a 
showcase for their artistic abil-; 
itXi today *s designer is not just - 
a creator of scenic effects, but 
rather an artist who is involved 
in all the 'problems of performance* 

/ For example, the script of a:^ 
popular musical calls for a scene' 
in a restaurant where a man and 
Woman sneak romantic glances at 
each other from their Individual 
tables. The man ^finally catches^ 
^he eye of the woman, and decidiBS 
to movfe' over to her/table and join 
her, A romantic involvement fol- 
lows' the firSt meeting, and the 
couple eventually- gets married. 



/ An interior decorator could de^ ' 
/sign the .restaurant comfortably 
/and attractively. The set designer 
f could, too j but not without first 
thinking of the romantic episode 
which must occur in that room, ' A 
set\designer might design the = 
restaurant like this: ; 





The above floor ^ plan=^would_ allow 
the. exchange of romantic -glances 
and' the eventual meeting that, later 
leads to! fliarriage. A designer/who 
is only Interested in an Interior 
decorator's approach to the room 
dould ea;sily destroy the marriage; ? 
With no iconcern^for what must hap- 
pen on^stageT an interior decorator 
might design it this way: 
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The desi gnei^and' assistants use abstract-IoQ^i ng 
materials I i ke sty rofoam. . . . - , 



Such a floor plan would make it^ 
imposiibl^ for* the man and woman 
ever to see one another .^nless 
the man climbed the tree or the - 
woman stood on the bar; The de^ / 
.signer 's^/pl'an can thus drastic-, 
ally influence the way the direc- 
tor blocks (or stages) the scene . 

The director and the designer 
.must work closely together. The . 
designer needs to be the !*paint , 
brush ofl^the director's mind^'* 
In certain instances it should be 
impossible/ to separate the inf lu- 
eiices the director and the design- 
er have made on the 'production. 
Designers help the director vis^ 
ualize ^the^ script by making^ models', 
plans, and sketcTies, Such designs 
shQuld be clMr, but jiot rigid. 
Like /the playWright , the designer 



must remain open to .the suggestions 
of the . director and the problemsv 
of the actots. Designers cooperate 
with directors while at t lie same 
time m'aking their own artistic / > 
statements,', . 

" Designers n,ot only; strive, to/ ^ 
please the director who wants ;a, 
functional^ set for the actors/, but.-- 
also vtry to satisfy the needs of 
the producer and author*^ The pro- 
ducer wants designs with/artistic 
value Which are to som^degree at-- \ 
tractive dnd: unique. Writers want 
an honest setting for their char- 
aat ers . ' . - ^ ' ^ 

Some directors J ]^oducers, and/ 
or authors will want' to: approve / 
. everything the designer .do'es down 
\o the pattern of the ^rugs on the 
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V; floor/ A jdirector might-easily . 
decide to- replace a door thfr-de- , 

* signer^Jias arranged with a hat'^^ 
■ :fackl.^ Like a playi^rright, a de- 
signer must remaiir flexible to . 
make the'se. changes . 

Usually the director andfdeMgn- 
ers will meet together bafpra the 
;4ovie^ taievision show^ or play 
/ has even been cast* The first 
/ reading of the script by^. the set ^ 
designer and director is highly^^ 
influential in .;he whole process 
of designings, aAd it is ^ their ? 
first meeting that the director 
rand designer discuss their first, 
impressions of the script. The' ^ 
two then will work independently 
but .talk with one another regular- 
ly about problems and-^ha'nges . 



. Some playwrights are extremely 
precise^about-d^sign requirements- 
A playwright might describe th'e^' • 

= set^up.of a room in sufih detail ; 
that the designer has no choice * 
but to follow the playwright '^^s v 
instouctiona exactly. Most 'wr 
era /thoweverV prefer not to give'. ■ 
the designer a strict-plan, jpartly 
; because ;*the design of a play when 
it is first produced may become 
dated and i^ninteresting several \ 

\^ years later. The way Shakespeare' s\^ 
Macbeth was first designed, or 
designed even 100 years ago, would 
probrtly not appeal to an auflience 
today. Pla)^rights today are usu-' 
ally anxious for designers to add ' 
tKeir creative touches to theplay. 



1 ■ 
1 ■ 

The Tasks of a Scene Designer 



The scene designer has complete responsibility for, 
all the visual elements of the production* Usually 
costumes and lights are the responsibility of other 
designers (who will be discussed later in this sec- 
tion) ^ The specific tasks o{ a scene designer are: • 

-.9 ToN^ecome familiar with the background material 
up^^hich scenery will be based,. In other words, 
the scene designer must fulfill the .desires of the 
author and director as much as posaible, within 
any given limitations of space, money, and equip- 
ment* Scene designers study the script and then 
share their views With the director. ; 

■# To make -sketches j - f4oor--plans and ^ 
, setting. ' From these, the actors, the director, 
and others working on the production can determine 
the nature of the scenery. More detailed drawings 
may be needed for the ^stage carpenters who are 
actually going to build and install the scenery. 

• To figure out a-TTiethod ^^of moving the scenery in 

as little time as possible during live performances 

• To know specifrcally the theater; place, or s,tudio 
in which the scenery^ will be used. When deglgn- 
ing for theaters designers must check the sight- 
lii^es the lines of vision from points in the 
audience to points on the stage. Fox instance, 
the- designer should not design ^a totem pole and 
put it way downstage if it is. going .to obscure the 
audience's view of the stage from the first three 
rows .^"^ " . ^ 

• To select or design all the^ smaller stage pro per-' 
ties and small pieces of scenery which the actors . 
We more^ ;directly ; Props an"d^scenery-can"inciude^ ^ 
anything from an elegant sdfa to the toothpick ^ 
used by \a gangster on his teeth. 

• To supervise all aspects of the building, paint- 
ings and working of the scenery from start to 

. finish. ' 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the scene design 
er to be aware of the uses of Various materials and 
their limitation^. Designers are always introducing 
nfew materials and innovative methods ij^ their de- 
signs. Some mountains are actually constructed of 
styrofoam! / = - 
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Costume Designers 

Sometimes the. scene designer also 
designs the costumes for a produc- 
tion. But in films and often in 
theater, a separate individual 
called the costiijne designer is 
responsible for eveiything the 
actors wear including hats, wigs, 
.gloves, and shoes. Costume de- 
signers must be familiar with the 
workings of backstage as well as 
resourceful, and must have the 
ability/ to execute their ideas 
in sketches "and color drawings/ 
Like the scene designer, the 
.postume^^^dei^igner^ has.^o^^satisfy,..«..-^ 
director, producer, and author, . 

As /With the set designer, the 
costume designer must study the 
script for style; mood, geogra- 
phic location, changes, and 
facility of movement* The cos- 
tume designer for the production 
of *'The Wizard of 0E*^ would make 
sure th^t : 

Dorothy wears traditional 
young girl^s outfits to 
contrast with the eccentric 
costumes 'in the Land of Oz, 

The Munchkins postumas are , ^ 
■ in cheery, bright colors to 
; reflect the, mood in Munch- 
I kin land* ' 

j_ _ Aunt y^Em_do e s_,nQjL.wear. a ^ 
I hula' skirt in the opening 
I sq^he as that is very un- 
i ustial clothing, for Kansas, 



i\ In a stage play, the actress 
\\ playing Miss Gulch and the . 
\ Wicked Witch of the West can 

i/thange into the witch costume 

^quickly and easily* 

/ The Tin Man's, metal suit is 
not so stiff that he could* 
not walk or dance. 



A costume designer is not simply 
a dressmaker, but an imaginative 
and individual artist . The job ' 
consists of much more than just 
cutting, sewing i and fitting. 
Costume designers ejcperiment con- 
tinually' while creating costumes , 

Often, it is more practical to 
choose and gather costumes rather 
than design and build them* Cos- 
tume designers with small -budgets 
spend a great deal of time at lo- 
cal thrift shops digging through 
.piles, of second-hand clothes, try- 
ing to find just the right dress, 
just the right ■■jacke t, o r just the 



^ right 'piece Of ^ junk that can be 
turned into something' spectacular 

The Costume Designer' s Tasks 

The tasks of a costume designer 
include i . \ 

* Reading and re-reading the 
script . - Much of the work will 
be done before the first re- 
hearsal . First readings of 
the script give certain images 
and ideas of what. the cdstumes 
should look like . 

* Consulting with the director . 
Like the scene designer,- the 
costume designer has a con- 
sulting session with the 
director to exchange ideas 

" before ^Ife^play^^is'^l:^ 
director "might suggest. to the 
costume designer, for instance, 
outstanding costumes for char- 
acters who belong in the back- 
ground, / 

Making sketches and drawings / 
of each. costume « If the script 
were an historical one; the / 
■costume designer will studyv ^ 
. paintings of the period in 
order to have some idea of hoWs, 
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people dressed. For any 
script^ each character's 
cQstxme is individually 
created so that personal- 
ity is revealed as much by 
costume as 'by spoken lines 
and actions. After the 
director has approved the- 
ske.tches, the cbstuine da- 
signer prepares final color 
illustrations. 

Buying fabric . After designs 
and fabric choices are ap= 
prt^ved, the costume designer 
shops for fabric. It is im-^. 
portant for the designer to 
^op^ratMrTh^n:"TandTss^ 
tants> . because only the de- . 
signer knowi" the exact tex- 
tures and colors required. 
It may be necessary to bring/ 
the material under stage 
lights because the lights 
in storey are often deceiv- 
ing when trying to determine 
an exact color. The cofetume 
designer must keep- in mind^^ 
the size of the budget. 

Constructing, the costme . . 
In some situatigns , designers 
supervise others making the 
costume/ although the.' (design- 
er may cut out and sew 'cos- 
tumes. When designing fbf a 
play which could possibly 
a long time, the cost 
designer must be sure that 



the costumes can withstand 
the rough schedule. 

Fitting the costiMes . The ^ 
costume designer makes ap- ; 
pointments. with the actors 
to/ make sure the costumes, 
fit accurately, (^leasure- 
ments are generally taken 
shortly after casting 0 [ 



• Arranging a ^'dress parade ," 
Designersnjsually arrarige a 
"dress .parade" at least a week 
before the first dress rehear- 
sal. At this time, the actors 
put on their costumes and walk 
under the stage lights. ^ The \ 
costume designer for a film 
arranges a .similai^demonstra- 
tion under the lights^ in^ a- 
studio. The fcostumer and di- 
rector make sure that the ac- ^ 
tors can -move the way they have 
to in the production without 
difficulty from the costume. 
Directors appreciate these. >^ 
lipsmamsllJjefiMaie.,..^^ 



they can see whether or not 
the designer^ final interpret 
tation is similar to their own. 



• Attending a dress 
At this time, des: 



rehearsal , 




iignexs learn 
whether costumes cause dif- 
ficulties for the actors as 
they perform special movements. 
If the leWingJ lady's dress is 
too long to darice the. polka 
in the last scene, her dress 
has to be shortened. The 
^ director might, also suggest 
minor alterations at this time, 

Sometimes costume designers have 
special tasks such as ageing. a new 
costume to make it appiear old^^for 
a certain effect in the production. 
They might also comm ent on hair _^ 
styies and makeup particularly " 
in the theater, where hair - stylists 
and makeup specialists aye usu- 
a il^ quite open to suggestions. 
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Lighting Designers 

Lighting for a theatrical ©vent 
can be expressive and exciting. 
Lights can suggest an explosion, 
a fire, or even a. dense fog. The 
various members of the production 
are usually extremely concerned' 
about the lights: actors worry 
about; how their make-up will look 
'^under the lights"; scene design- 
ers wonder how the curtains, wall- 
paper,' and upholstery will look 
as a. result^ of 4 ightingj\ costume , 
designers are anxious that their 
^fabrics and colors will appear 
^i^ed^ whenr-iit^^^^he ^ght- 



ing designer is "an important part 
of the production ensemble. . 

Sdmetimes the responsibility 

^ for designjlng the lights for a 
production belongs to the scene ^ 
designer, who does the light de- 
sign or gives the task to an 
assistant designer (who is exactly 

jth.at..-.- an assistant to the de- 
signer in all 'the tasks of the 

■job), or hires a lighting engin- 
eer, producers sometimes hire 

. their own lighting designers. 
Some lighting designers^ develop - 
associations with certain pro- 
ducers which almost guarantees . 
them employment as lighting de- 
signers for future shows with, 
the same producers. 



In .a few instances, the light- 
ing for a show is '^designed" by 
an e^loyee of the company which 
supplies the lighting equipment » 
But usually the lighting o£ % - 
show is a much more artistic en-^ 
daavof. A lighting designer can 
accentuate the action of the pla>^ 
and by the use' of colprs and 
timely use of darkness and bright- 
ness can even make a philosophical 
statement^ 



Lighting designers must under- 
stand the totalvdesign in terms of 
scenery, and. costumes. The light- 
ing designer will look at the 
scene designer's plans in order to 
picture the size and shape. of the 
scenery,' its position both onstage 
and when in the, fly position 
(ceiling above the stage'), and the ' 
areas of stage action which need 
to be lighted. After finding out 
the openings through^ which light 
can be directed onto the stage, ^ 
the lighting designer may even sug- 
gest that, the scene designer move 
certain s'cenery in order to re-- 
=Gfrive-=a^befc%er— M^ght4^^^ 



. The .'lighting designer should have"^ 
the scene designer*^: list of re- 
quirements before designing the . 
lighting. The stage manager pro- 
vides the list of acting areas to ^ 
.be lightedi/ a.plan^of lighting 
effects needed in the action of 
the production^ and a cue sheet 
which tells where in the script 
each effect occurs. 

The lighting designer then has 
to specify what instruments are, 
needed (and an estimate of the ■ ' ^ 
cost) to light the production and^ 
submit this information to the " 
producer. Lighting designers must 
always stay within the given bud- ; 
get. The lighting designer hires 
±he chie£._electrician,.. who. 'then : 
hires other necessary people to 
set up and operate the lights. 

Lighting designers work creative- 
ly, although they must have a work-' 
ing knowledge of electricity and 
know how to handle and focus instru- 
ments. For example"^ a scene about 
a woman's pocketbook beingstolen 
on her way to her apartment can be 
made a lot scarier by the use of 
shadows and effective lighting. 
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SQund Designers . 

Occasionally a production requires 
a sound designer. The sound de- 
signer receives a J-ist of sound 
requiremen^ts from the director or 
writer. Consulting the designer's 
plan concerning the location of 
microphones and - loud-speakers , the 
sound designer might suggest that 
the scene designer provide places 
to mount equipment and special 
openings or coverings in the 
scenery* Interference tests help 
the sound designer solve the acous- 
tical and electrical problems* 
-iVorklTi wirthr^h e ^ stag e- mana g e ttt- - 
the sound designer indicates^ where 
in the script sound cues must be 
recorded. (See later in this chap- 
ter about, sound technicians 0 

— — o - 

If two,^ three, or four separate 
individuals are designing, they 
should meet together in the early . 
stages of the production so that , 
they can best complement one an- 
other's design work* Sometimes 
the. designers have to make changes 
immediately after the -play is cast* 
"For example* if the director of 
^The Wizard of Oz'* cast a fat man . 
as the Scarecrow, the costume de^ 
signer may alter original plans. / 
-If-Jhe same a^tor cannot fiJL-- i 
through the gat^ to Emerald City, 
the scene designer would enlarge 
the entrance * . \ 

^ • ^ \. . 

All designers must consider the 

budget of the product ibn* The 
sburid designer could not" request 
43 microphories in one scene' for a 
play which has a $50 budget for. 
all expenses. All designers must 
considarHh« time available for 
executing their work properly* 
A set designer cannot design a 
15-room apartment and have it 



constructed in time for^ a show 
which is opening in two weeks. 

All designers must work within 
the physical limitations they are ' 
given. If the theater where the 
production is going to be presented 
has sufficient power for only six 
lighting instruments 5 the lighting 
designer cannot arrange a play that 
requires 60. 

For live productions^, designers 
are required to attend rehearsals* 
During the technical 1 rehearsals 
(which occur just prior to the 
dress rehearsals) al^ the effects, 
-scene- changes r-light-^Gue 
sound cues are coordinated* All 
the designers, except! perhaps the 
costume designer, must attend the 
technical rehearsals to supervise 
their work. The costuine design- 
er's important ti^ is during 
dress rehearsals. 



• Commercial Theater --Design- 
ers on' an d^ off- Broadway work 
fr.ee- lance and associate them- 
selves with each production 
seyarately. Designers 
commercial theater often' work 
in their own. studios. 



Of designers'- responsibilities ■ 
and tasks, the most, important is 
to make an individual artistic 
contribution that is relevant and 
acceptable to the rest of the show. 
^Vhat the designer creates ' has a 
real bearing on the actors and the 
director, and most importarit, the 
play itself* 

Where, How, and 
. with What Background - 
Tan^heater DesTgners^^ Pina JQbg? ^ ^ 

There are five basic settings where 
a prospective designer could look 
for work,, and in each one, the ' ^ 
responsibilities would be a little 
different * 
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* Resident Company Designers 
may be residents in the com- 
pany or be employed for a 
single production,'^ 

Community Theater .-- Scene 
designers in community theater 
often double as technicians, 
supervising the hanging of 
lights "and all scenery=rela- 
ted activities, and partici- 
pating in set construction. 
The costumes are rarely de- 
"signed or even bought*--^ 
they are usually rented or 
made by volunteers in the 
community from p^it terns and 
whtte^ver-^ma-t^e^i^-lT^is^^va^^^^^ 
able. 

Summer Theater The design- 
. er often paints the scenery 
and finds the i^.rops. Of 
primary concern to the scene 
^designer in summer theater 
is economy of money, space, . 
and" labor. A fejv wealthier 
. summer theaters have their 
scenery built and painted 
in professional shops. A . - - 
cos ttime designer may be hired, 
depending upon the size and 
financial strength of the ■ 
company. " 

* School Theater -- The design- 
ing for a schooi or univer- ^ 
sity theater is usually done 

-- by= art-- department-students., ^- 
faculty members* or the the- 
ater^s director* In pro- 
fessional schools and univer- 
sities with strong theater 
departments, there is a stage 
design section with faculty 
and/or student designers. A 
faculty or student designer 
makes sketches, color layouts, 

, working drawings, costume 
plates and patterns, cither 
alone' or with one or two 
others*; The costume depart- 



ments ^build and design the cos- 
tumes . Although the organiza- 
tion is different at each 
school, the goal is to follow 
.as closely as possible t}\e pro- 
cedure of professional theater. 

In order to be hired in any of 
these, places, a designer needs a 
diverse designing background. Re- 
quired knowledge for designers 
.includes the mechaiiics of the 
modern stage, such as theatrical 
technicaiities involved in moving 
scenery, methods of constructing 
scenery, and the use of theatrical 
materials and techniques/ 



Somewhere in a designer's back- 
ground should be a famiUarity 
with theater history and the de- 



velopment of drama. Art history 
courses are valuable for better 
understanding of perio'ds and 
styles of architecture, furniture, 
painting, sculpture, and costumes. 
Costume designers have to know 
about different patterns and such 
period co.^tume terminology as 
wimples, godets, porures, etc. 



Lorraine, backstage at Sandy Beach 
High Sciiool j is considering design 
"work in the theater as a^possible 
" career. Just what should she be 
doing now and in the near future? 

Because designers often start 
with.jobs which deal with two- 
dimensional design, Lorraine; would 
Jo Well to sharpen up her painting 
skills* Lorraine could acquire 
these background skills as a high 
school student designing and work- 
ing in technicai capacities for ' 
her high school theater group. 
Of course, she should take any 
theatrical design course as well 
as theater and art history courses 
, available in her community. 
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Upon graduation from high school* 
Lorraine should attend another 
school which offers a more in- 
tense theatrical design prograni. 

-A liberai arts college with scene 
design couTSes/would give Lorraine 
the opportunity to broaden, her . 
scope through learning about many 
aspects of the world around lier; - 
the information and philosophies. 
Ifearned ar a liberal arts school 
might be useful at a later date 
when designing a certain produc- 
tion. If Lorraine's designs were 
used in a college^ production, she 
could develop a portfolio (a col,- 

^Ie^tJLan„^£^hex..WQxW 
secure an apprenticeship to a^ 
designer, or to obtain summer 
theater work. 

When it comes .to looking for a 
job in professional theater, Lor- 
raine will probably have" diffi- 
culty* Producers, and directors 
like to hire people with whom 
they have already worked, or 
whose designs are familiar from 
previous prbauctions . It is less 
risky for producers and directors 
to work' with known designers^ be- 
cause the union for designers, 
requires that contracts with de- 
signers be signed before they 
submit sketches, or even ideas 
■for the scenery to be used* 

To be accepted injto the_design-^ 
eii^uSoiir the'UniTed^^ 
Artists of America, Lorraine must 
submit a ,list of her education 
and experience to a union examin- 
ing committee. She then must 
pass an extensive exam on her 
design ability with a special 
emphasis on her specialized area ^ 
-^- scenery, costumes, or lights. 
The exam tests for imagination, 
painting and sketching skills, « 
and knowledge' of architecture* 
After passing the testj she can / 



join the union upon payment of an. 
initial fee which is approximately 
$1,000 (1976 figures)* Designers 
interested only in costumes pay. 
^around $300 and those qualifying 
"for lighting only belong to a 
special section., the fee for which, 
is $200. .J ' 

In order to pass the difficult 
test administered by the union, 
Lorraine needs not only ^'natural , 
talent," but some /actual experi- 
ence gained by working on univer- 
sity productions, community the- 
aters, .and in summer stock theater ^ 
whore non-union designers are hired,- 
-She:-sho\H:d:-lceep -an- attra^ti^ 
up-to-date portfolio of all her 
work, to show in any . interviews 
with prospective employers* Lor-^ 
raine. will have to make opportuni- 
ties for herself in low or non- > 
payinp design positions if she - 
ever hopes to be hired as a pro- 
fessional designer* 

Advice for Interested Students'^^ 

Several professional diesigners, 
including an art director for films, 
offer the following advice* 

First, while preparing for a job. 

Gather a sol Id background in 
si 1 the basic stagecraft ski I ! s 
and techniques, but keep your- 
- sel f-we l I -rounded-*-r^~Have a-good-^^^^^ 



understanding aad appreciation 
of literature,, music, and 
dance* Be totally educated In 
alJ the arts, not Just' those of 
.the theater* ■ . 

Give yourself an office to 
work In that you can keep and - 
expand upon as you yain work. 
Include a place to think and 
make rough sketches and a., place 
to make finished sketches with 
a Water supply nearby in case^ 
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you are using water colors, 
a storage area, a drafting 
table, a mode r^maki-ng area, 
an area where you can show ^ 
, slides from a projector, and 
. a little place for amusements 
such as a radio or. small re^ 
frigerator (that will help you 
to feel more comfortable), 

Begi^n thinking right away of 
..every single ppssible way of 

moving scenery or .lighting a 

set or costuming a ^product ion . 

You will be able to solve fu^ 
• ture problems in a clever 
. fashion if you are aware of 
=^riws^^method5'^^avar mb l e ■ 

you. 

Once a studerit has a designing ^ 
job, designers give these sug-. 
gestions: ' 

Remember that a designer's 
t&sks cannbt^ be done all in 
one placeat the same time. 
Like a painter or sculptor,,. . ■ 
■ you might have your own -stu^ 
dio,' but unlike the paint-er 
w scuiptor.,. you cannot ex^ 
pect to stay there for long 
hours 'creating,/ You will 
■-probably find that you will ' 
do, your job in smal l bits in 
many different places — 
scenery, building shops, the- 
aters', paint studios, librar- 
-les, -museums, ■ etc*. 

; Always keep l,n mind that your 
/ work is not just a craft.- Do 
not become so involved making 
your models and drawings that 
you forget your work, is part, 
of, a whole which is clependent 
upon you and upon which you 
are dependent. Do not try so 
hard to make an Indiyidual 
impression upon', the audience 
that you are not working for 
■good of the production . 



No matter how wonderful your 
designs are, you will only be 
judged successful rt your work 
is servicing the playwright, 
director, and actors,. 

Do not take the easy way out 
by only designing a window, 
\ for " i nstance, because ^the 
; script says so.' Most play-' 
■ Wrights actually count on the 
des igner. to. come up with ideas^ 
^^to make the script bette^^. If' ' 
■you are go I rg. to put in a win-- 
.- dow, put it in -beqause you feel 
, it wl I I help the production. 

^ Be^u ce^^ou J^ke^i^nto^-Gons4 de^a - 
tion the people who are working 
under you. You are only as 
. ^godd as the peop le who work 
wl th and for you; _ ' 

Make sure the directdr, pro^ 
ducer, -and writer understand ; 
alhthe limitations at the . 
beginning of the show. I f V;ou 
hav^^ a $200 budget and the 
script calls for 30 dancing 
girls wearing mink, tutus and .-^^ 
diamond earr 1 ngs , ;j et the 
groupi kno^ that you will be 
, using-fake diamonds and minks. 
If you remain siJent, the 
director and producer w 1 I I as-- 
sume that you can provide the^ ■ 
real thing for $200, Speak 
up ^at the first meeting! 

Specifically for costume designers,, 
a professi^onal in the field said: 

. VI si t' museums regularly/ Keep 
a" col lection of any pictures, 
photographs, yp^^cards, ad- 
vertisemepts, e|c,.,. which 
might be Interest I ng or useful, 
Make .a f 1 1^1 ng system to store 

' this information; Make sket- 
ches. Buy| a' camera .and take 
pictures of anythTHg which ' : 
might seem y i ke .a good addition 
to your coriectlon. 
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A lighting designer warns: 

Be ready for directors and 
scene designers who do not 
understand your technica! 
term.i nolpgy . Have patience 
and be ready to translate 
your work into simple, 
everyday terms* . " - 

Outlook for Design Jobs 

Like most theater and . media jobs^ 
the competition for design jobs 
is intense. Jobs are not easy 
to find. Also, trends toward 



simple sets and simple costumes . 
will reduce the amount of work 
available for designers. 

However, the rise of dinner the- 
aters does help designers, for many 
"dinner theater productions are 
either commercial comedies or mu*. 
sicals, both of which generally 
require designers. ^ 

For those who are interested in 
designing as a hobbyj community 
theaters always welcome someone 
eager to volunteer their design . 
work* ^ / 



BACKSmGO THEATER WORK 



Steven works backstage with Lor- 
raine as stage manager for Sandy 
Beach High School productions* 
His main job is to cue the actors 
during rehearsals and help the 
director set-^up the stage and 
props* 

On opening night of a produc-. 
tion, Steven is waiting offstage 
to help" with scene changes^ but 

a_lso jus^t to be there in case 

anything goes wrong* Of course, 
something does. go wrong* The 
clasp On (the back of the leading 
la^y-^s drfess has broken; the driess 
is'"Br4dually falling off. She 
realiEest.^the problem^, but cannot . 
do much about it since she is on- 
stage for'the entire play* 

Steven luckily had brought an 
emergency kit, including masking 
tape,^ bahdaids, 'Twinkles," an^ 
safety piris. He crawls behind 
the bar which is upstage right 



and whispers to the leading lady 
to come back there. Because the 
play calls for her to mix a drink 
for a guest, she crosses behind 
the bar grasping the back of Her 
dress* She intentionally drops 
a stirrer, saying, ^'.m, how clumsy 
of me,** and stoops beneath the bar 
to pick^Ht up* During the short 
time it takes to pick the stirrer ; 
up, Steven fastens a, safety pin 

-,on-^the-^back.__of ^.her_dreS-S. and_^__. 
crawls back offstage. The audience 
never notices. the problem or the 

' solution*^ 

Steven ■£ resourcefulness and r 
calmness in that situation are not 
enough to .say that he would be a^ 
good professional stage 'manager or 
even backstage person* But the 
ability to keep a clear head with- 
out showing pania in emergency 
situations is essential for those 
who work backstage in the theater* 
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Steven must be able to reason out 
problems logically and quickly. 



If he were a prdfessional, stage 
manager, Steven would have, under- 
s.tood^the needs of the designers / 
actors producer J director, stage 
hands and electricians* A stage 
manager must deal with people on 

business level and also, a p^r^ 
sonal one . \ ' 

For instance, if the mother ..of 
Donna,, the lighting technician, 
were rushed to the hospital right 
before Donna came to the ther^ter, 
the lighting technician might be 
tense and upset r— Steven- would-™— 
need to treat her in a gentle and 
understanding way, yet at'theisame 
time make sure that Donna does her 
job correctly for the show. 

in another situation, it might 
be necessary for Steven to yeli 
and scream, to get along with 
the people 7in the show. As a 
stage manager he ,has to make de- , 
mands of people, and he can do 
it by emotional force or by being 
nice. As one stage manager saidj 

I am one of the, few people In 
the. show who must cbrnmunicate . 
With everyone, I either have 
io be a;pol iticlan or whlp^ 
cracker. In any case., I must; _ 
get. a long. 



Every person on a backstage 
crew knows how certain machinery 
worksi for example, the. lighting 
person' is skilled at running the 
lighting board. The production . 
.works more smoothly if every 
backstage person is familiar with 
the theatrical machinery others 
run, but the stage manager must 
kn^w how to run everything, . 



Who are the Backstage People 
" and What Do TheyT'Do? 

A crew head for an off- Broadway 
theater in New York sunmied up what 
backstage people do when he conmien'- 
ted on what he found the most sat- 
isfying aspect of his job: . 

To see a show that's nearly , 
perfect, that runs smcothly, 
that has been organized well, 
been rehearsed sm.ooth I =^ 
and to Know L had a part In / 
■ making [t^that way, ' 

Backstage -people must work sys- 
-temat-ica4-l^^nd-smooth-l-y=^-— T%a- 



following chart demonstrates the 
way various 30bs in the world of 
theater production are organized* ■ 

ri After the ^designers have made 
their specific plans (working 
drawings, costume sketches and ' 
notes s- light plots, property and 
set plots) arid the/director is 
rehearsing the ^play (in the floor 
plan made by the designer) the 
people represented on the bottom 
level of the chart begin their 
work ^= supervised by the. people 
on the first levels. 

Scenery is constructed, set up 
and hung. The settings are painted* 

Properties are built,' purchased, ^ 
or found , 



Costumes are built^ fitted to _ 
the actor, and appropriate acces- 
sories are obtained* , . 

Lighting instruments are bought 
(or rented or already exist in the 
theater), hung, focused, and gelled, 

Sound - instruments and recordings 
are procured* Any necessary tapes . 
are made* 
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BACKSTAGE ORGANIZATION 



Designers 



Producer 



Director 



Technical Director 



aatar Carpenter 



production Stage Managir 
^ ■ Stage Manager 



Property Master 



Wardrobe 
Supervisor 



Stage Settings 
Painter 



^ Fly 
Person 



Curtain 
Person 



Rigger 







Prop 




.Prop 


Person 




Maker 



Electrician 
Supervisor 



Dresser 



Master Sound 
Technician 



Operators 



aerators 



Makeup ^ / 
Hair Stylist 
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The people responsible for 
these jobs work as a production 
team. The' stage manager Srings 
'together the technical and the 
acting aspects of the production. 

Technical Director 

A technical director is thg^^er- . 
son vvKo establishes^ from the de- 
signer's plans and models how 
well the scenery will work for 
the intended theater. A techni- 

vcal directQr learns from the plans 
what is necessary to build the 
scenery and to light the produc- 
tions any special provisions for 
sound and effects; he/she 'then 
makes a tentative cost estimate 
of all the technical elements of 
the production. After supervising 
the execution of all these .tech- 
nical elements^ the job is over 
^when everything works as planned% 
He/she is responsible to the pro- 
ducer of the show, The technical 
director of a resident or comjnun- . 
ity company plans and supervises 
the building and running of all 
settings and may even light the 
show, He figures out all the 
scene changes and any necessary 

' additions needed in technical 
equipment, r 

Stage_ Manager ' 

The stage manager's duties are 
divided into two categories: 
what is done before production, 
and what is done during and after 
production . The production stage 
manager' (often called the pro- 
duction associate) takes over 



many of the stage/manager's respon- 
sibilities during the rehearsal 
period of the show. There are also 
assisfaht stage managers who have 
various responsibilities in differ- 
ent theaters and shows . ( Note : 
each job -in this section could 
easily have an assistant* For. in- 
stance j master carpenters have 
assistant master carpenters j the''' 
wardrobe supervisoE.,jnight .have an 
assistatit wardrobe supervlsoVv etc. 
The. /'assistant 's^»j job will^not be 
listed or described in each case. 
The assistants merely shmre ^the 
responsibilities of the people ^ ^ 
who^ they are assisting. The train 
ing is the same as for the ***master" 

The Stage manager is re'sponsible 
-,to the producer or the business 
manager, but actually works for 
the /director* The crew heads of 
alli-the various » technical depart-- 
ments report to the stage manager. 
Stage managers ^are' responsible for 
everybody ' during the perforiiiance 
of; a show, 

Stage managers vary on how much 
they talk to actors during a shovy, 
depending upon how many other cues 
have ^to be called. ' A ..stagp manager 
ight announce over the ''head set'* 
the public address system which 
is channeled into the dressing 
(rooms, green room, and all the im- 
portant crew locations where tech- • 
nicians are also wearing Ihead sets) 
each time an actor will be need^ 
shortly on stage; or might only / 
call actors when it appears that^ 
they will be late. for or miss an 
entrance. 
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Lighting OperatorCs). 



Cast 



Orchestra Leader 



Grips (Stage 

machinery) 



SmOE MANAGER 



Sound Technician 



Fly Handler (s) 



'Curtain Operator 



Property HandleirCs) 



The Stage Manager's Responsibilities 



The stage manager^^^esponsib^le for much of what 
happens in a shovf^— both during rehearsal and during 
performance. The stage mtnagerV ^ J 



Befoi^- Production 

Assists at early tryouts and re- 
hears-als; Ddes^ all^ the organiz- 
ing 'and scheduling of aboUBj as i 
well as subsequent/rehearsal 
times and. places / * 

Mfkes sure that' all the technical 
wor^ is. flone ccfrrectly and on, 
time* Checks on ■designers ^ work 
and reminds them of deadlines 



During Production ^ 

Runs the show. Once it is into 
performance s stage manager is , 
commander. Starts all performan- 
ce's. Gives cues.- Calls actors* 
Posts calls ^ ; 

Checks thei set-ups of alL the 
technical departments every^^ 
performance . } ' 



J := : . ' Before Production 

: . _ Keeps a '^prompt book" (includes 
blockings dialogue, certain 
: °. directorial notes] - 

' 'Marks flopr with tape according ^ 
' y ' to the designer's plans and until; 
the set and furniture arrive 

i'^: Makes sure^the"* actors carry out 
-director's wishes^ know their ^ 
lines s etc. 

- .. * 

Runs rehearsal when director is 
no^ there i j ^ - . ■ 

Is a^ceTiter . of infomation. for 

-V ^--all . - 1 /-:---~\ ' - V-' 

Acts as representative of the 
show, conducting certain union- 
business. ' Is first person union 
deputy comes to when checking on 
- . a show . . . \ . 

Organizes assignment of dressing^ 
^ ' rooms, pa^&e; and pictur^i call 

(photographs of actors in costume). 




■ During ProdtACtion , 

Brings in necessary^^ replacements . 
for actors (director. leaves when . 
show opens)" . 

Organizes the technical crews 

Makes sure the "actors and erews 
arj^lways ,punctuar\^ \^ 

Keeps jhe director's standards 
for -.the show, Makes sure every- 
one is working to best ^ef ability* 
Makes sure no error is repeated \ 
andj if necessary, rehearses \ 
whole show over again \- 

. . ■ \- ^ 

Runs rehearsals^ once a ; wiek jflfhere 

understudies^ play the roles 

Prepares :the script for publica- 
tion with notes ifnthe show is - * 

a success* ^ , ^ . h 



Backstage Theater Jobs^ 



The backstage' theater jobs 
and their various departme 

In the. theater there are two; basic 
kindsi^ of scenery: two-dimensidnal . 
flat scenery^ (drops canvas "draw-; 
ings*' dropped from tTie ceiling 
often at an upstage ; position to 
create background s'cenery . wings, 
flats) and* three-dimensional scen- 
ery (rear or re^flooking solid 
forms such as^ desk; a couchj a 
doghouse, jetcO^ 

Theife are several methods to 
move scenery; ' Onf way is to move 



under the stage manager 
nts include: 

or run the scenery directly on 
the floor or on coasters ^ wagons ^ 
or^ revolving stage floors. An- 
oVjer method^ is to ''fly'- the: 
scenery from the stage ceiling. 
In some theaters scenery can even 
be brDUght through the stage floor 
by the-iise of an elevator.- 

Scenery is/often changed at 
intermission or within the play. 
A change taking place In-between ^ 
scenes within the play usually 
^cannot last more than' on e - an d-j^— 
lt%lf minutes -atnnoiT^^ otherwise 
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the flow of the production is, 
disturbed, -Thus people who^ 
change scenery^ are qssential to 
the ! audience * s ^ enjoyment of the 
show. . Jhere might be a black-' 
o,ut or a ^curtain drawn to hide 
the scene change; in some prdduc-- 
tions actors participate ' in a 
scene change which is visible 



^to ^^the audience. Visible changes 
fit only certain tfypes of plays, 
although in the nineteenth cen- 
tury elaborate visible changes 
were a usual part^/of the pro- 

Induction * , 

' CMaster) Stage Qarpenter ' --^^ 

The stage carpenter (often the 
head stage carpenter is called 
♦■master-- whether, the job is held 
by a man or woman) supervises the 
shifting, rigging, and general 
condition of Ehe scenery. First, 
-he/shC'receives^^toraeprints from 
the technica]! dire&tor (ot the 
S-tage managei or director) made ' 
from the designer* s .working draw- 
ings and a wcrk schedule for cdh- 
struction. He then supervises a 
crew in consttucting the scenery 
every step of^he way.. He is. 
^ also responsible for assembling j 
the- scenery on\ stage, ' j 

- .The stage carpenter might need/ 
to prepare the stage before a show 
by removing any standing stage / 
■equipment ^which \B not necessary 
for the particular show. He prF- 
pares the stage fl^or for trap r 
doors or any other\ special effects 
which the producticm requires , 

Working for the master carpenter 
is a crew consisting of: 



(Grips and flyers might have a 
person; in charge among them called 
"head grip/'' or ''master-flyer = :/ 

Stage Set/ Painters = ^ 



• An assistant carpenter 

• Grips (stagehandsv 
*: Flyers. 



The painter is responsible for alL 
set painting and particularly any 
detaile^d paint-mixing. He might 
.paint y4nything_-from a .lavis : 
'sign to simple lettering. Inter- 
preting the designer's elevation 
proportionately I the painter^ .en- 
larges the drawing to full scale 
(se4 illustration).. Painters allow 
for the effect of distance (will 
.^:the^.so£t_bIack-_lines .being^.use4^_ 
for the chicken's feathers show 
from the balcony?]! and colored 
l;ighting (will the yellow chicken 
look like a white abominable snow- 
man, under the lights?) , They, must 
klso consider durability due to*- 
/traveling (will the paint scrapa 
foff in the moving van?), a. long 
./run (will the chicken begin to 
/^.fade diSring the second month?.) ? 
and butdoor .use (will a surprise 
rainstorm turn the chicken .into 
giblet gravy?) . In some more 
sophisticated backstage organiza- 
tions j a whole crew may paint ^ 
scenery under the supervision of 
a master. Layout people petform 
any cartooning, involved in the 
painting.' The layrin people (somer 
times called fillers) are usually 
less, experienced- arid do the prim- 
ing and the larger-scale painting. 
(If a flat had to be painted part- 
ity chartreuse and partly avocado, 
with absolutely no detail, lay-in 
people would do the painting*) 

The more experienced_detail 
painters do all the intricate^^ ' 
brushwork. People holding the 
lowest level job, called "paint 
■boys/girls," take care of the 
equipment, clean the floor, and 
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do routine work in paint-mixings 
.although the- skilled painters 
described above max^ exchange 



responsibilities,. Ail of these 
people fall under the heading 
^^stage settings painter. 




The set design drawings are marked -In grids, to 
enabLe the scene painter to enlarge the drawing 
accurately on the f lat, ^ 
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Grips 

"Grip" is simply another word for 
stagehand. Working under the 
stage carpenter/ a grip moves 
scenery by bhe of the several me^ 
jtho.ds_on. and off the-stager some- =^ 
times by using' machinery above and 
below. the stage floor. Grips also 
assist in the building of the set - 
and in the rigging of the machin- 
ery. ' 

Riggers 

Riggers build equipment for aerial 
and. acrobatic showSjpr-variety 
shows which employ acrobats. They 
also raise and lower trapezes as 
well as protective nets during the 
performance. Riggers install the 
theater equipment used to lower^,; 
raise, or support scenery^ crystal 
chandeliers^ etc. 

Flyers, (f^^erly called "Flyman") 

The flyer lowers and raises scen- 
ery and curtains By pulling ropes 
from' a place generally/ above or . 
to the side of the stage. From 
this position j these crew njembers 
?.'fly"^all sorts of large, flat 7 
scenery, which is attached to 
machinery and elevated into the 
fly loft above the stage, for stor- 
age and then lowered for produc-- 
tion.- Flyers attach, the scenery 
to the rigging; they, also prepare 
the stage during the show's re- 
hearsal by installing any special 
linM needed in the flies and re- 
positioning flying equipment ac- 
cording to the hanging plan of 
the show, During the performance, 
the flyer works from a cue sheet 
and is cued by the stage manager 
when scenery needs, to be raised 
or Ipwered. 



Curtain Operators ; 

The responsibility of these back- - 
stage workers is simply to operate 
the curtains at intermission or ^ 
whenever a scfene' change or^a spe- 
^cialr'scenB^ requires^ thalfi^^ ^ 
be. opened or closed. 

Gircus Supervisors ^ 

Circus supervisors take charge of 
all the technrcal rigging, moving 
of scenery, and use of lights 
^within the circus setting. 



Props ■ - 

Stage properties^ Cprops) are often 
extremely important to the meaning 
of the play. For exMple, a play 
called "An Italiah Straw Hat" ;/ 
centers around the search for one 
particular prop the hat. Be- ; ' 
■cause the way an actor relates to 
^a prop can tell the audience^ an 
infinite Mount ■ about the charac- 
ter, stage properties are important. 

rProps are broken into two groups: 
costume props C^^ch as fans^ dag- ' . 
gers, and swords) and scenic props 
(such^ as a roast turkey, a pogo^ 
stick, or a rolling pin) . ^ 

Property Supervisors 

Property supervisors take care of 
all the scenic. props as well as 
specific costume props which the 
actors or costumers do not obtain. 
They are responsible for rugs and 
ground cloths,. .and all the non- 
recorded sound,, effects^ in the 
show. They .have to sneeze, ring 
doorbells, drop dishes, shoot guns, 
and blow whistles as frequently: 
as the script and. director require, 
A property supervisor also super- 
vises the handling of props during 
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\ . A- Sample Prop List 

Stage right table- ■ 

„L_a fishbowl with water and two goldfish 
a chocolate candyvbar without nuts = 
" shaving equipment • " 
, sandpaper 

' a wrapped Chi'istmas present with pink bow 

Stage ieft table: 

a rubber chicken 
. a cactus plant as unprickly as ppssible 
a guitar with broken strings 
an idigbo ashtray 

a Set of barbells ' " -j ^ 



All of these items would either be carried oh stage 
by one of the actors during the play or a scene 
changej or set on stage by one of the inembers of 
the prop crew during a scene change, . ■ 



scene change with the assistance 
of 'clearers and grips. 

Each night of the "performance j 
the property supervisor takes 
out of storage all the props 
needed for the show. The stage 
manager pi^ovides a list of props 
which indicates the side of the 
stage where each prop belongs* ' 
The property supervisor sees that 
each prop is located properly be^ 
fore performance and is put away 
^safely at the end of the per- 
formanc^. 

Property Handlers ("Clearers**) 

Property handlers assist the 
property supervisor with setting 
props and handing them to thf 
actors as well as with the man- 
ual- sound effects, (The sound 
of two people screaming of f- 
s-tage might be needed in Act IIj 
Scene 3) , They also help to 



^^strike-* the props (remove them 
from the stage) and store them 
until the next parformance. 

Prop Makers 

Although props in many productidns 
are items bought, in. stores^ some 
shows require prop makers who ^ 
could be asked to make absolutely 
anything. Props fall into these 
categories : 

• Exaggerated props (for being 
seen clearly from "fsfr away) 

• "Lighter than reality" props . 
(weighing much less than the 
item they represent) 

• '-Cheap" props (costing less 
to make than the item they 
represent would cost to 
purchase) . 
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For instance,, to make some of 
the props in a prop list, a prop 
maker might construct the plunger 
as an exaggerated prop Cthe play^ 
might be a .comedy in which a 
Crazy pliwiber walks on stage with 
an enormous plunger; a baby^s 
swimming pool attached to the a.'-: 
end of a hoe might exaggerate the 
notion of a plunger) . The stage 
barbells might need to be lighter 
in weight than real '^^barbells . 
(The'^actor might have to act the - 
part of a musclaman who could lift 
the barbells with his baby finger. 
The weights might need to be made . 
of~styrofoaiTi-or papier mache.) ^ 
And what about the idigbo «htray? 
It will need to be cheaper. than 
reality. If idlgbo is very ex- 
pensive wood to import from Africa, 
it would :be cheaper to make the 
ashtray out of pussy' willow branch- 
es Or whatever wood looks like / 
idigbo tc the 'audience. ^ ^ (Diamond 
rings are a good example of props 
which must be made cheaper than 
lifeO ' ^ . 



Costumes 



For many productions, the'costum;e 
designer takes care of all .aspects 
of the costumes, perhaps with the 
assistance of volunteers . But in 
most cases, the designer has 
assistants . . 

Costuipers 

A costumer lOften takes the place 
of costume designer and selects 
costumes out of a stock or from 
thrift shops and fits them to the 
actors. A costumer for a designer 
will also fit the costumes to the 
actors . 



WardrobW. Supervisor , := 

The wardrobe supervisor cleans, 
presses, and repairs all costumes 
with the help of assistants. This' 
person assists .actors during quick 
costume changes made offstage in 
the, wings or in the dressing rooms. 
In community and university the- 
aters > the wardrobe supervisor 
often also acts as makeup auper- 
visor. . ^ 

Dresser (Costumer Assistant) 

In addition to packing and unpack- 
ing the cos tumei and as s is ting - the 
wardrobe supervisor with other 
tasks, the : dresser helps ^ a.Qtprs 
put on costumes in their dressing 
rooms before going .on stage; dress- 
ers' may also assist dUring an 
gency change. - " - J' 



-. Lights ; 

The lighting designer, if there is 
one, supervises ^ the lighting crew. 
If there is, np^ designer ,- then the 
stage manager is in charge of the 
Crew* / " 

Electrician Supervisor . 

An electrician supervisor arranges 
.and focuses the^ lighting "instru- 
ments, takes care of all the elec- 
trical equipment, operates the 
switchboard or the console for 
lighting cues;, moves^ lighting . 
equipment when necessary in the 
show, and prepares the stage be- 
fore the show by clearing excoss 
lighting equipment and' running 
additional cables as needed. The 
electrician supervisor creates 
stage explosions, flashes, lightr 
ing, f og , smoke r the moon and the 
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..stars through special lighting 
effects. An/ of these activities 
might be performed by any assis- 

■ tants or operators on the elec- 
trical crew. 

Lights Operators 

The lights operator assists tha 
electrician supervisor in all 
■ tasks, but' especially in the 
installation and controiling of 
lighting ec^'uipment. ( Note : ^ 
an on^ stage lamp which has to 
plug In and actually function, 
would be the dual responsibility 
of. the property crew_ and, .the . 
lighting crew.) 

Sound 

The two basic tasks in the sound . 
department are considered the 
s^e job sound technician 
and sound operator because 
when both jobs actually do exist 
^in. a theater situation j equal 
responsibilities are shared.. The 
technician is merely the supervis- 
or of the operator and might do 
all the difficult technical work 
him/herself. In some situations ^ 
the sound people are considered 
part of the electrical department. 

The sound people are responsi- 
ble for any hi-fi recordings and 
incidental music used in the play. 
For instancej if the director of 
**Flower .Drum Stick" decided that 
**I'm a Yankee. Doodle ChiGken^?v 
should be heard in the distance 
during the last scenes the sound 
department would find^ record, 
and then play the music on cue. ^ 
If the director wants the sound = 
of 50 chickens clucking in the 
last\scene as^the leading lady 
^,is dying of chicken pox/ the sound 
department might record this sound 



on a chicken farm* However/ for a 
simple sound effect like a police " 
siren, a record could easily' be 
purchased. ' .^ ? ^ 

In a permanent theater group , • 
the sound technician organizes and 

. services a sound recording library; 
For each show J the sound technician 
records all the music/sound cues of 
the show and edits them] the re- 

■corded cues are then spliced to- 
gether by using recbrdirig machine 
equipment.^ The sound technician 
superviseb the installatioh of . 
speakers and microphones , and the 
stage manager -s sound communica- ■ 
tion system". ^ The sound technician 
is^ concerned with scenery .to know 
where to position sound equipment 

, on stage or have microphones flown' 
from above* He/she is responsible 
for all acoustical problems" and 

■solutions. ' 

In a show with both a sound 
operator ;arid a sound technician, 
the operator usually runs the _ 
sound control system Cincluding 
tape recorded) during a perfor- 
. mance.^ A headset provides him 
with direct communication ' to the 
stage manager. .The technician 
always follows a cue sheet or 
script . ^ 

Makeup and Hair Stylist 

Many theater companies do not have 
^ makeup specialists or hair stylists 
because the work is done by the 
cdstume department or by the actors 
themselves. When there ^are makeup 
people and hair stylists for a . 
production J they study the show*s 
requirements . Ccharacter^i period ^ 
situation) and make up the actors 
and style their hair or wigs 
according to roles. Both jobs 
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require occasional research for 
historical or period plays and 
characters , . . 

■ Wh @ r e J How ^ and 
with^What Background . 
: ' Do Backstage People Find Jobs? 

Back to^ Steven,- as he graduates, 
from Sandy Beach High School! 
It would not be easy for him to 
find a backstage theater job upon 
graduation* First of all, few 
jobs are. available* The operating 
budget of a professional show is 
tied in with the length o£ its 
runr' Producers of a Broadway ' ^ 
show with a long run try to re-- 
due e the number of backstage peo- 
ple needed by spending money on 
mechanical methods of moving scen-^ 
ery^ etc. University and commun- 
ity theaters buy machinery if the 
staff feels that the equipment 
can be used in many shows to cut 
'down the number of workers needed 
backstage/ ^ 

Steven would very likely need 
much more training than his high 
school experience before even 
geing considered, for a paid back^ 
stage job. While his interest in 
theater and his activities are a 
good beginning J he would need ex^ 
tensive experience whether at a 
iibei*al arts school with a the-^ 
^^ater^ a professional school, or 
a technical school*, 

Of colurse, any experience Steven 
. could gain in places like commun^ 
ity theater would also be valuable 
Summer stock is probably the most 
valuable^ especially If Steven 
returned to the same company .year 
^after year. Steven could perform 
a. variety of technical crew work^ 
advancing each. year in responsi- 
bility. If he were interested in 
stage managing^ summer stock might 



be S.good place for him to find an 
assistant stage manager job with 
which. to start* In whatever capa- 
city he worked in summer stock j 
Steven would have the opportunity ■ 
to watch how professionals work 
and to grow familiar with the struc- 
ture of prof essiopal theater. 

Unfortunately J Steyen would .find 
employment difficult to obtain even 
with an extensive and diverse back- 
ground* Most backstage people 
when asked how th,ey got their job 
said^ ^Through a connection j" 
a person they knew who helped them 
to be hired V Often ji^ t^ 
tion was a relative. 

Unlike actors and announcers^ -. 
backstage people do not audition 
for jobs.. This can be an advan- 
tage for some^ The important 
factor for Steven in fi^^^i^^S back^ 
stage work besides the people 
his knows —- is his credits , his 
experience. If j for example j in 
the last show Steven worked onj 
the producer may have h,ated him or 
he may have really done an infer- 
ior johj the^ experience, would 
still be there-on his resume. ' : 

"Then* if Steven could tack to 
his resume a few letters of recom- 
mendation from, respected" producers 
and directors, he would.be in good 
shape to be hired* -But , without 
the. experience and the contacts , 
Steven Has little chance of ever 
getting backstage work* Producers, 
and directors are not interested 
in. young candidates with little 
experience* An unemployed prop- . 
/erty master from Chicago explained* 

I am discriminated against con- 
stant I y because of my age (23)* 
Old-age never seems to bother 
anyone, but youth is not some- 
thing in your favOf when trying 
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to be hired for a production 
- ' Job in a theater. 

According to a technical direc- 
. tor lin New York, the places where 
the most backstage people are 
hired are New York^ Los Angeles^ , 
Boston j Chicago, -and Minneapolis. 
Steven, however, might be able to 
|ijid_v^rklin pne_^£^.t jcq- : 

gional theaters located through- 
out the country. Because he 4^ould 
have a longrterni contract with the 
theater, there would be little ^ 
chance for Steven to advance to 
a job on Broadway if he were work- 
ing in a . regional. .theater.*„.__How^ 
ever, his employment would be more 
secure^ than on Broadway* 

If Steven were interested in 
working on off- Broadway in New^ 
York, he could try to become in-^ 
voLved with a ''showcase" --a 
play in which the actors and back- 
stage crew work for no, salary to, 
have their work exposed to pro- 
diicers ind directors in the city* 
This arrangement' would be par- 
ticularly useful if Steven were 
■ interested in stage managing* " 
Because the: showcase rehearsals 
and performances occur in the 
evening, Steven would have time 
during the d'ay to look for other , 
employment or to work at another, 
job for earning money to live on* 

In New York City Steven should 
see shows and talk to as many the- 
ater people as possibly. He. 
should" seize every possible oppor-^ 
tunity to do backstage production 
work, and- also read all the tech- 
nical magazines published in the 
New York area , 

For the person who chooses tech^ 
nical directing as a career, a 
source of work is schools. Uni- 
versities with strong theater de-^ 
partments and professional schools 



"have a person who -does all duties 
which a technical ^i^^ctor in .a 

• resident company would perform, 
and teaches at the same time; the , 
posi'tion may be that of -tdesigner/ 
technical director." High schools 
which have more than one drama 
teacher are apt to hire a designer/ 
technical director as the second 
full-time-salaried position: on the: 
staff. . : ' 

The student interested in becom= 
ing a stage manager should obtain 
directing ability and experience, 
since stage managers are in charge 
of .the understudies ^ rehearsals as 
;well as brush-up rehe^arsals during ^ 
the run of the show and rehearsals 
when a new cast member is added. 
By directing a show or two in high 
school or college, Steven viould be 
bitter suited to deal with this 
responsibility. 

If Steven wants to be a stage, 
manager, he will most likely join' 
Actor's Equity Association, al- 
though there is some work .available 
oh off- Broadway for non-union mem- 
bers, ^ Participation in summer 
stock is r channel for joining 
Equity. Many stage managers hope 
to become actors; as stagSe mana- 
gers they become acquainted with 
producers apd directors * ^ Assis- 
tant stage managers 'are sometimes 
actors or dancers in the show.. 
Many assistants go on to become 
directors, producers, or business 
. managers. Of course many stage 
managers like the career and fol- 
low it all of their adult lives, . 

If Steveii is interested in 
. painting scenery,' he must join the . 
United Scenic Artists Union, after 
taking a test which measures his 
painting ability,- For people in^ 
teres ted in making props as^ a 
career, resident companies are the 
best soutce of employment because 
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•;: :„.^1. A Stage Manager's Background / : : 

Bob , a stage manager cribedv his . 

background: ... 

I went to V a f ouV-y ea r 1 i bera I a rts co I I ^ge w i th 

a strong theater' department*^ I wanted ;my educa- 
tlon to col ncide w i th a chance to do both stage 

: manag Ing and^^des i g n i n g*l „1 wanted^ip^ . gQ./to..a „ . 
school /whose theater; was\prbf©ss!onai I ^enough ; 
.that I could stage manage shows for ;Sa la ry as 
we I J as doi ngworkfor no 'pay - - - ' my • Equ ity 
. card by the^tlma I was a lege/ 
because 1 had . workedrai- an appi^nt^Ic^ 

^ stock; theater/ ;P ■ 
J- U: ;have^:taug ht :myse I f a g reat.; dea I Vx^even .though 
I learned the basics trom . work In^ 
s ipna Is:' You cannot a ! ways go • to^^^ a book for • 
answarsV rn^tl nets are very ' important^ 



these cQmpanies often -employ spe- 
cialists to build properties. 
Carpenters, or set crew .nembers 
have limited employinent opportun- . 
ities in school or community the^ - 
aters because usually only one 
carpenter is hired to build ^ rig ^ 
and shift scenery with the help 
of students/volunteers. . (Steven' 
could volunteer if he were inter- 
ested in doing bacT<stage work as 
a hobby rather than a full-time 
job.) _ ^ 

In resident theater , some com- 
munity theaters, professional ; 
scfiools, and universities with 
strong theater departments ^ ex^ 
perts in stage lighting are staff 
members of the faculty* The light- 
ing and control equipment for res- 
ident companies is owned by the 
theater and is rigged, operated, 
and cared, for by the house elec- 
trician. 



The contradiction is clear* 
Steven should have some education 
beyond high school if he^ wants a 
career in^ backstage theater/. ^How- 
ever ^ the way many people seem to 
find work is if their father. and 
grandfather were also backstage 
Wotkers.j in'' which case only a high 
school diploma is necessary, ' . " ■ 

Although Steven might not be 
able to . land a job backstage on 
Broadway 5 he still could prepare 
himself for a job in a resident 
company or community theater. If 
Broadway is his only /desire, he , 
could go to New York and keep try- 
ing with the hope that he is. that 
one successful person out of the 
many who seek backstage work* 
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The Feiier Scenery Studio 



For big Broadway shows j sets are bill It in studios ... 
like^the Feller Scenery Studio in New York, The \ 
studio is run by Peter Feller, who has been a master 
carpenter most of his life, and figuras that he .has 
participated in about 4,000 shows in his lifetime. - 
His studio receives about- 50 percent of Broadway's 
set-building business r - At" the studi 
are built from the designer's plans and the producer's 
specifications concerning budget, 

Usually, about |60 men work, for Feller in the studio* 
If the studio is building the sets for a large number 
of shows, as many -as 150 people could be amployed,. 

Feller feels that his workers are highly creative^ 
He feels that scene building is more a craft than it 
is enginaering. For most of the shows, he builds sets 
from foam, fiberglass^ or any other new material which 
comes along. His caipenters can sew as well as any 
tailor or seamstress. 

However, many of the technicians *were hired for 
their job for reasons other than creativity and crafts 
manship* Most of his workers have been with him since 
they were childran. Others are from minority groups . 
whom Feller was^^^S^^ to hire once union rules became^ 

less, restrictive, 

■ ' _ % ' '' . -. ■ 

\ Feller, himself, even though he is **in love with ^ 

show business,^' :was forced into the business during 

the Depression* His father, a scenery builder^ could 

not afford to send Feller to college,^Tnstead, he 

got him ah apprantice job at a scenic studio/ 'where 

Feller did everything "including sweeping floors. He' 

then worked his way. up to master carpenter. He lives 

with his wife above the^studio r because he works "24 

hours a day," and needs to be close, to the studio, ;^ 
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. ' Advice fori Studejitf T 
from Professional Bac kstage P eople . 



Professionals around the country 
offer ^ihe followitig^advice to ; 
students -^about backstage career's 
i^n the theater: i : \:. 

Start ^as/ an apprentLgf^ In sum^ 

mer stock'''-'- that wtjl I help - 

you to- make contactsl Commit 

yourself on I y to looking^ for 

^ work 1 your field*; -If you ^ 

want to , be a wardrobe super^ 

visor,, don't acc.epta job at 

ttontgom^ry^_ Ward. ;i n; the dress .. 

department and cdrtsider it rm- 

lated. ' Find an organization 

you can register w ith that will 

send you out^ o^h tr la l TShows ■ 

.such as showcase^,; j 

' ■ . -. ' i . 

Go to parties and meetings 

. .which theater people attend,. ^ 
Many peopJe/have ^found Jobs 
from a^ t.Oijtact they met at. 

-.^^^q^penJ-ng^n-I^ h-t=ipar±y-:- 

It/s a difficult- business. It ^ 
take's extreme persona I j comml t- 
ment and self-confidence* 
Since there are/sq mani^. people 
who wpnt your^ob,; you 'have to / 
' fee r and know you have some^ / 
thing special ip offer; andi 
more importantly, you have to" 
^commun Icate . that to .the proper 
peop I e* I . ' : 

Don^ t cons I deri backstage jobri 
.''We- -don' t' heed the competition. 

If you do not i have the qua I i - 
f icatlons. to_"po the specif Ic 
■ job;, donft try -fori it/ ; It is ^ 
= not a creative thing Mke act-- 
ing where people, have different 



view s^W^o u^i^ ^ iT'^u"'^ 'T'' do 
It, don't " because iybu' re ■ 
hurting the productlpn * Those 
who can'.t do- the work, proper I y 
eventualjy are weeded/out any^ 
way, because they can't take ^ 
^the stra ! n . 

Prepare yourself to be turned, 
down for Jobs. If you can't ; 
take that rejection, quit righf 
away* ■ 

Television Is the big place fqr 
crew people to be hired,; .In ^ 
" theater, there are "few openings. 

Don't make enemi es*. You never 
Know when -that enemy could be 
i n a h 1 r i ng .pos i ti on. It will 
be hard not .to, though, because 
there are & lot of temperamental 
people i n ths^usl ness* Those 
who yell ahd^ scream are remem= 
bered more fhan those who do 
good work* ' ' " a 

Wfieh you are In a supervisory 
.^po sj jtLo n., L-t:h e.re._wj JJ_„ a I ways be 
people underneath^ you who do 
hot do their. Job* The work jWill 
"then fa I I on you> as you will 
have to cover for them,= It. hap^^ 
pened to me once (as a stage 
manager). I did their jobs and 
couldn't get ,^ my own work done*, 
The brew head or stage manager ■ 
always takes the responsibility* 
You cannot say, 'No/ that's not^ 
my job. ' ' , 

There will be times when you are 
offered a. good sum of money -to 
do a non-Equity show and you , ^ 
are Equity (which rtieans you can 
only do- Equity shoWs)* You have 
to make. the decisfdn for your^ 
sel f whether or not you' I I do 



them, but remember that ^guity' 
f / . is a hassIe^ to get Into*/ Al l 
'/ thg reatly^ big jobs wU^ be ' 
\ union jobs. K you^are caught 
doing a non^Equ I ty "sbow, yo^uM I 
, be dlsfnissed from the union. 



.You never get to the/ poi nt 'where; 
you can relax. Even some of , the 
big names In theater D^oductlon 
are unemp loyed a lot*/ 



MEDIA RRQDUCTIONWORK 



Janet., like Steven,- is. a. high . ^ 
s|chool student who likes to help 
put productions together and pre- 
fers not to be "on display^ her^ 
self. Because Janet enjoys work- 
ing with the audiovisual depart- 
ment, she IS one of the students 
who runs the^ pro j ec tors for the 
teachers when. they show films. 
She also Jias worked with c4osed- 
c ircuit t elevision. as part of an 
after-schoql club. Would she be ' 
suit^ed to a career in media 
);i!'oduction? / " 

Perhaps. "Sut,^ similar to back- 
stage personnel ,. she must possess 
certain> skills and mechanical 
ability needed /for media work/ 
In addition,, she mus^ be resource- 
ful patient , and abl^e tp work 
under intense /pressure most of 
the jtime. ' Optimism and a willing- 
ness to fail are valuable charac-' 
teristics for someone with a spe- 
ciai interest in cinematography # 
or film editing. V ■ 

It: would also' be helpftLl if 
Janet knew a little'bit about 
the , other areas outside .her spe- % 
cific discipline. If she , were 
interested in lighting^, for in- 
stance^ knowing' something about 
how cameras work is useful. 




Televisidn stations employ film 
specialists who, are skilled 1^ 
operating, complex equlpfnentr 
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Most of all, she must .be able to/ 
work Gpoperatively with others ia 
order ^to make^ a- production run 
smoothly- ; - /' ' 

• .Who are? the Media 



Production People and 
: What 1)0 Ti^^v Do? . 

. .... \ . y '^'\\"' ^ - 

Film/liKe theiterV /is "*a collec- 
tive art involving' many people 
who all'give some sort of crea- 
tive assistance to, a production'. 
Major films and-, larger television 
stations hav^most qf the same 
Jobs as backstage theater. There 
are the same departments set^ 
props, costumes^ lights , sounds" 
makeup and hairstyles plus 
some addijii^hal ones: camera and 
film. .(Rtijdio of course onlj ..deals 

. with the youn4 .element j aud^o.) 
In mediarthere are also the two / 
supervisory positions: technical 
director and S'tage fnanager. Many 
of the j^obs have 'as|si4tants who ^ 

^Kare^ 'iK^e^^sTOferrespons^b 
and tasks 



Technical Diredtor 



A technical director coordinates ; 
all the} technical facilities an€ 
operations of a \ production such^ 
as lighting, sound' and cameras 

including ■*rembte"»productions . 
(A-^,*' remote'' is a broadcast ..which 
occurs away from, the studio such 
as at a church service, political 
convention, or athletic' event . ) 

The technical director ^assigns 
workers to the job they do best^: 
During^a television production, v 
the technical director o^r^ies^ 
out the director' s*^commarids by 
operating a video switcKer that 
determines^ which camera shots and 
-special effects will be broadcast. 
On a^telovision set, the technical 



director wears a headset to com- 
municate with the cr^ew, o 

Floor (Stage)' Manager ' ' : 

The stage manager is the link be- . * 
tween the ^'director and the people 
who appear^ on the air or on film . 
(just^pas a stage manager, in the- 
uLur is the lihk-betw^n tile !;direc- : 
tor and the actors) , In small : . . 
tele^dsfgn stations J the director 
takes jlorr the^responsibilitiag o£ 
the stage gianager. In larger^'^s.ta-- 
tions the\stage manager^ as in - 
theate/, wears, iKfeadphones and, com- , 
municates witK airThvoived in the 
production. " . - 

Other ;duties of the stage mana- 
ger are ito: 'j^^ ' ^ 

* Cue the ^actors^r^^ersons 
appealing on ^le air \ 

* Relay time cues ''.^ 

* Relay lighting d|.rections % 



* Assist in property and - penary 
changes and. lighting correc- 
tions ^ V . . 

* Adjust rtionitors for teleyisibn 

. . performers to v^w ■ ^ , - . - 

* Make perfOTmers comfortable \ 
_ by^ answering their needs 

* Change the'title cards bn a 
television show. 

Camera ^.' 

There are several diffeieent kinds 
of camera specialists in televif 
sion and films: tV', motion pic- 
''ture, head', nelvs^ (screen repoa^ter), 
animation,' special effects^ assis- 
tant, etc. This book will discuss 
in general terins the job !*camera 
operator" for both television and - 
f i 1ms . ^ 
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/The cameBa specialist (director 
o f photography J cinematographer) 
must understand and follow cues 
from the director having to do - 
with camera operation. The cin- 
ematographer for an interview show 
hears the director through the 
headphones sayings '^Follow the 



doctor as he walks onto the stage, 
.-'LetVs have a close-up on the 
mikes" etc. The camera operator 
must master the camera in terms of 
its movement following the actors 
or performers on a movie or tele- 
vision set. ,He or she. lias the 
opportunity to become creative vyith 
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the use of bamera angles , particu- 
larly when working on a dramatic 
film. , The following procedures \ 
^ for both television and films are 
important parts^ of the camera op- 
erator^s job: j \ 

' Uncoiling cables and not 
running over them / 

* Holding hands on the 'Camera 

Keeping eyes on the view- 
finder ' 

* Avoiding iudd^ff move^ of 
the camera 

* Adjusting contrpls and check- 
ing the monitor screen in^ 
back of the camera so that 
the whole subject is in the 
picture 

* Being aware of obstacles ' 
when moving so as not to 
bump into them 

: • Composing pictures with back- 
ground" and foreground in mind 

* .Trying to keep eye level with 

the peopie being "shot-* . 

* Knowing the kind of shot pos-^ 
sibie from any distance and 
from any angle 

* Knowing caj-iera" lenses and the 
kind of picture each produces. 

Some camera operators for small 
television stations have the addi- 
tional tasks of processing J edit-^ 
ing, and cutting their own film 
since there are no film special- 
/ists hired. They might assume 
other film responsibilities such 
as, mixing chemicals for film-pro- 
cessing machine^ and^ maintaining^ 
the dwkroom and other special- 
ized equipment. ^ ^ 
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If Janet were more interested in 
fixing cameras than in running them, 
she should consider the jobs of 
motion-picture equipment supervisor 
arid machinist [sometimes called 
"maintenance engineer") . 

Janet might also consider the job 
\ of motion picture projectionist. 
Aside from the person who runs the 
projector at the neighborhood movie 
house, „a project ipnist^ i^^^ 9P^. . 
erator of the film projector which 
directors J producers, and editors 
use to vim^ the unfinished and fin^ 
ished film on a movie or tv set. 
The projectionist threads, runs, 
stops, and rewinds the projector 
as well as inspects and stores 
film. . 

Film • ; ^ . . 

Somewhere between the categories 
of "Camera" and "Film" belong the 
videbj engineer and the video-tape 
recording engineer. Like camera 
specialists, they deal with --film" 
(video-tape) while it is being 
shot, ^but they do not operate a 
_ camera. 

The (video engineer sits in the 
control booth during the filming 
of a television show and balances, 
the picture composition by oper- . 
ating the controls which regulate 
the quality, brightness, and con- 
trast 6f the tv picture. Wearing 
a headset, the engineer works 
closely with the camera operator 
either in the studio, or at a *'re- 
mbte.'- ' Video engineers^ take part 
in the production while it is on 
^the ait, and the quality of their 
work -definitely and imriiediately , 
affects the show. 

4/ ■ i 
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The video-tape recording engin- 
eer records live programs on video 
tape and plays previously taped 
programs, commercials, and an- 
nouncements. 

Also concerned with film itself . 
. are the vault custodian and film 
clerk . Both of these jobs deal- 
with storing-and organizing film 
for future tis/e. 

The special effects- person is 
responsible for any unusual gim- 
"mick like the earth cracking open 
or an ocean parting in the. middle* 

The most important job concern= 
ing film itself is that of film 
editor . There are two kinds, of 
film editors: theaterical and 
l^^non-theatrical . Theatrical film 
^5 editors work on feature movies 
I and television shows. Non-the^ 
. atrical editors work on industrial 
and educational films 3 or at tele- 
vision stations. Three-quarters 
of the more than 7,000 film edi- 
tors in this country wor.k in tele- 
vision. (See "Scriptwriters'- in ' 
the. previous chapter for the kinds 
of scripts in film and television. 
These same^ scripts will usually 
need film editors.) 

^ A film editor, with the help 
of assistants, edits movie film 
and sound tracks. The editor is 
as important as the director/ de- 
^ signers, and actors in molding 
the assorted pieces of film into 
one cohesive product, and in mak- 
ing a creative statement on film. 

Films are rarely shot in ^the 
sequence of scenes that are fin- 
ally shown to an audi once. Often 
there is as much as ten, times more 
film shot than can be used in the 
final version. The film editor 
must be tfH artist, writer,, critic, 
, and director while selecting^ the 
scenes that. will be used and 



arranging them in an orderly pat- 
tern for the audience. 

A film editor for a dramatic 
motion picture has the greatest 
opportunity for creative decision^ 
making. On a motion picture; the 
editor works on the film a£ it is 
being produced: the editor views 
each day's shots with the producer 
and the director and listens to 
their suggestions, 

A film-viewing machine enables 
the editor to. run film backwards 
and forwards at varying speeds. 
The editor uses a wax pencil to 
mark the sectlons^ of the film to 
be cut and later cuts them with 
scissors. (This 'task is often _ 
performed by assistants 0 The 
editor also synchronizes the 
sound track to the actors' lips 
or the narration to the appropri- 
ate action in the film. 

After being edited the film is | 
viewed by the producer, director, / 
and other interested people who I 
discuss revisions and suggest fur-/ 
ther changes; Another showing to; 
the director, and producers brings u 
more suggestions. This process 
continues for some time until the 
film is ready for release. 

While the director is viewing 
the film., the film editor makes 
the atmosphere of the cutting 
room as. preasant as possible for 
the director who can be more cre- 
ative in an atmosphere where there 
is no fear of expressing feelings. 
During the editing process, the 
editor tries to grasp the feeling 
of th'e completed film by trying to 
understand the director 's concept , 
Each change of emphasis (''Shall 
wo go from a close-up of the boy 
to a close-up of the statue in 
the park?'') could radically change 
the meaning of the film. .Editing 
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Film Editors Make Many Decisions 



Film'^editoTS decide whether there is sufficient film 
coverage to tell the "story" in the most effective 
¥B.y. ■ ■ / 

Exdmplei The editor might; suggest additional ■ 
footage for a documehtary a'bout the various 
breeds of dogs which had neglected. to mention 
or show German shepherds, col I ies, or poodles. 

Editors time scenes to give the film a pace which 
-wouid hold^the^audienceis.^aitenti^ 

EKample^ Shortening long* photographic land- ■ 
scape shots In a murder mystery thrl I ler for 
television Is part of the editing process. 

Editors must mdef stand the feeling and meaning of 
eaih scene in order to fit the individual scenes^ 
together to develop, the plot effectively, - 

Examples The news phctographer may have shot 
the incidents ^of racial unrest over the last 
few weeks leading up to an all night negotia- 
tion session/ The film editor needs to under- 
stand the substance of each episode to show how 
each led logically to the other* 

V\lm editors decide where to make cuts in the film 
since the first version always runs longer than the 
length desirable for an audience, 

EKample: Editing "How to _ Cook an Omelet"; film 
for television* an editor 'might delete fhe part 
when the cook goes out to the hen house to gathers 
the eggs. , 

Film editors decide. where special visual effects like 
dissolves or trick photography are needed,; 

Example^ The ed Itor might decide that In a dra- 
matic film when the two central characters are . 
haying a violent argument. It Is effective to 
dlssoJye to two lions roaring at each other In 
a ZTO scene which had been shot separately. 
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is basically a mattGi' of communi- 
cating: the film editor intGr- 
prets what the director is trying 
to put on the screen. The final 
product is in a style which is an 
expression of both the diroctoy 
and the film editor. 

Just as the edl "or coimnunicates 
vvith the d i rector J so it is ad- 
visable to communicate with the 
scriptwriter. The film editor 
must know how to relate to the 
Q_haracters in . the film. ___It is_. . 
not just a matter of technique 
when a film editor asks: **To 
whom do L cut novv? When ^ why , 
and how?" Technical skillSj how= 
evcr^ make the film '-play.'- It 
is a demanding and precise, job to 
assort, discard, and assemble the 
pieces of film which make the firi-^ 
ishod product a personal interpre- 
tationj particularly for a dramat- 
ic film. 

Depending on the size of the 
television station or the impor- 
tance of the fi Im^ assistant edi- 
tors assume many responsibilities* 
Possible titles for these assis- 
tants are: assistant film editor, 
film inspector, film viewer, film 
technician, film splicer, sorter, 
and film loader. 

Set 

As in theater, film and television 
production requires carpenteTS, 
painters, stagehands, and some- 
times riggers. Their duties are 
basically the same as those of 
their counterparts in the theater/ 
(See previous section on backstage 
theater/) One addition to the list 
is the greens planter who. sets up 
any greenery or landscaping on a^ 
movie or television set* 



Props 

Added to the backstage theater list 
is the shopper, who goes to stores 
to buy any props needed. The shop- 
per technically belongs in the 
''costume^* section because he/she 
could also be assigned to buy 
costumes and accessories for the 
cast members . . . 

Costumes 

The^ costumer "in terevisioh will 
design if there is no .designer on 
a specific show. But the cos- 
tumer' s usual tasks are to: 

Plan specific costimies with 
the director 

Measure actors for size of 
costumes 

Locate, order, or make cos- 
tumes (being aware of differ- 
^ent shades for color or 
black-and-whit^' ) 

Return rented costumes to 
owners or store them in ap- ^ 
proprlate wardrobe room. 

Lights . ' 

"Gaffers'^ run the lights for a 
film or television show. They 
adjust the lights on the perform- 
ers and on the set. Gaffers help 
to create character or the desired 
mood. Setting all the lights 
prior to a show, they operate the . 
dimmer during the telecast (actu- 
ally controlling the lights during 
the performance) , supervise the 
lighting board, and store cables 
and floor-mounted lamps when the 
production is completed. Gaffers 
have assistants who share these 
responsibilities* 
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Sound 

Sound in media takes on far great- 
er importance than in theater. 
In radio, for instance ^ sound is 
the only dimension. 

Audio engineers control the 
sound portion of a telecast or 
film:. For example ^ the audio en-^ 
gineer -a-^e-l ^ vision show which 
starts each program with a lady 
screaming followed by mysterious 
mus ic wolird "wear a headset"fo"" 
hear cues from the director such 
as, --Open boom mike, stand by with 
the music, hit the screaming lady/ 
sneak In the music." These pro- 
duction workers operate the con- 
trols inside the stu<dio which reg- 
ulate sound pick-up and transmis=^ 
sion for live studio work, record- 
ed 'work, and network or ''remote" 
pick-up. .They also check and 
control the microphones used for 
special effects and music, tape 
recorders, and turntables. The 
music may be live, taped, or on 
a record. 

Assisting the audio engineer 
are microphone boom operators . 
Through earphones, they listen 
to the instructions of the audio 
engineer in one ear and the pro= 
gram in the other in order to 
control and adjust microphones 
as heeded. They are. also respon- 
sible for suspended as well as 
boom mikes. 

The sound effects specialist, 
works on a film or television 
show, ' accumulating the sound spe- 
cified by the script ot director, 
Possible sources for sound cues 
are the sound-effects library or . 
recordings made by the sound crew 
-itself. The sound effects spe- 
cialist synchronizes the sounds 
so that they are Heard at the 
right times during the film. 



Sound duties are also assumed by 
other personnel, such as recordist 
mixer, re-recording mixer, cutter, 
and playback equipment operator. 

Makeup - - 

Makeup artists in media have more 
to do than those in theater be- 
cause they apply make-up several 
times during the production. They 
make up the performers keeping in 
mind the. qualities of cosmetics 
under lights in color black= . 
and-white. Other ta^s Include i 

* Makin^^^e m^^^ appear 
''neutral^' with ^the lights 

* Creating characteTization 
Cparticularly in dramatic 

' movies or television shows) 

* Touching up the performers * 
makeup during the production 

* Keeping makeup neat and stored 
properly ' . . 

* Taking inventory and ordering 
stock periodically. 

Hair Styling 

Hair stylists are used more fre- 
quently in motion pictures than 
in theater or television, They 
style the actors' hair or wigs 
according to the historical per- 
iod of the film or the kind of 
characters being portrayed. 
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How and with IVhat Background 
Do Media Production People- 
Find Jobs? 

Preparation for a media broadcast- 
ing job begins in high school. 
Janet -s participation in theater 
and audiovisual groups at Sandy 
Beach' High is a good start. She 
should complement her extra-cur- 
ricular activities with filmj 
communications J or audiovisual 
qlasses. Math^ science ^ and vo- 
cational "coufs'es aTflTelp^f^^ ~ 
If Janet's particular interest is 
in film, editing J she should take 
high school courses in English^ 
art 5 and photography. Building 
and operating an amateur radio 
station right at Sandy Beach High' 
School- would be useful prepara- 
tion for media production jobs. 

Further education beyond high 
school would be desirable for 
Janet in planning a career in 
media production. Technical 
training in electronics is a help= 
ful avenue; a college degree might 
be even betterj especinlly if 
Janet wants to advance to super- 
visory positions. While in col-- 
legej she should join any radio 
station, film clubj or closed- 
circuit operation available to 
her. 

The student considering becom-' 
ing a director of photography for 
a film needs at least a three- 
year course at a technical insti- 
tute a course, which includes 
instruction in mechanical and 
artistic aspects of camera work, 
A more advantageous course of 
study might include a bachelor's 
degree from a liberal arts col- 
lege followed' by a Master of Fine ^ 
Arts in film,-^ a degree which many 
top cinematographers have obtained. 



Most film editors have a liberal 
arts education because there are 
only a few schools which offer 
special training in film editing , 
IVhile in college Janet, as an 
aspiring film editor^ would take 
courses related to the kinds of 
films she might like to edit: 
arts and humanities cq'urses for an 
interest in theatrical films, and 
education courses if her interest 
were in educational filmSs as ex- 
amples . 

Mbst professional media produc- 
tion people agree, however, that 
the most valuable experience is 
gained out of school. Photography 
should definitely , be a hobby for 
those interested in camera and 
film jobs. Janet should learn 
how to : 

* Use a camera 

* Make a sequence of shots 
which tell a -'story" 

* Cut and splice film 

* Run the school projector. 

A part-^time job in a film-process- 
ing lab of a photo supply business 
is helpful preparation. 

Professional media production 
people must possess a Federal 
Communicationf' Commission license' 
(see *'Announcers" in Chapter Two) , 
Anyone adjusting or operating 
broadcast transmitters in radio 
and television stations must have 
an FCC license. Janet could begin 
studying in high school to pass 
the necessary exam ¥or her licensei 
courses are available to help stu- 
dents prepare fox the test . 

When looking for her first Job, 
Janet should have some awareness 
of al' : goes on in film^ tele- 
vision, radio with a reasonable 
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Doris ^ Career 



Doris, a successful film editor from the West Coast, 
started her career as a messenger in a film studio. 
She eventually worked her way up to an apprentice's 
job. She advanced to become a script clerkj an 
assistant editor^ and then sound effects editor* 
She left the security of stable studio employment 
to work on a free-lance basis. For a while she 
edited commercials and industrial shows and now is 
editing major dramatic motion pictures* 



proficiGncy in more than one area. 
She should also demonstrate the 
potential for being a skilled 
craftsperson in a specific pro- 
duction area. A good place for . 
Janet to start might be a film- 
processing lab where she would 
got the strong technical back- 
ground needed to compete for jobs. 
Because the best media production 
jobs require union membership and 
it is difficult. to procure a un- 
ion apprenticeship^j Janet's next 
step might- be to try non- theatri- 
cal , non-union jobs. Manufactur- 
ing companies J religious j medical , 
government , and educational organ- 
izations may have their own 
film-units. After gathering some 
exp^erience working on non^ theat- 
rical films, Janet could apply^ for 
union membership if she^esired. 
Unions require •^^experierice for 
admission. To obtain experience 
in editing ^industrial (non-the- 
^atrical) films, J^net will have' ^ 
to seek work in the big cities, 
particularly Los Angeles ^ New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis, Houston, and Denver. 
The placement bureau of the col- 
lege she attended might be able 
to help her locate possible jobs 
with industrial films. 

' ' 9 



If Janet were fortunate enough 
to be hired as a film apprentice, 
her duties would be to splice, re- 
wind, number, and deliver film. 
After fto less than three years 
Janet could be considered an assis 
tant to the film editor if her wor 
were good and a job opening avail- 
able. As an assistant she "^would 
help the editor synchronize the 
'sound with the picture, break the 
film dovs^n into scenes 5 take notes 
during the screening, and file 
film. 

After no less than eight years, 
Janet would be eligible for a film 
editing posftl^n, but could easily 
not be hired for one due to lack 
of openings. Non--union jobs have 
the same process^ but take about 
half the time for advancement. 
The step after being a film editor 
is producing and/or directing. 

For many of the media; production 
positions career advancement means 
moving from a job at a small sta- 
tion to the same job at a larger 
station*. A production person at 
a small station* in a rural area 
would perform many tn^;ks at the 
same time. CSee "Announcers.") 
A cinematographer from' Detroit 
started as a production assistant 
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in a small station in Indiana. 
He then worked his way up to as- 
sistant cameraman and did simple 
news and quiz shows. He now hasi 
a job as camera operator for a 
large station and 'does more com- 
plicated^ interesting shows. 

Ed, an Academy Award winning 
. cinematographer from New York^ 
suggests that an aspiring produc- 
tion person do anything related 
to the skills of the job for 
which .he/she Jlop^jI^_The_^spi_rinj.^ 
technician should then 

gradual ly- suggest/, offer, push, 
and prod people into letting 
you do what you want to do. 
TheHj you get a sample of your 
work and can sell It from 
■film* door to ^film' door, 
, After some years, friends and ^ 
reputation substitute for sales 
effort. Advancement comes as 
you have more freedom to do 
' your own work* 

A cinematographer might advance 
to directing^ producing^ editing, 
or writing. Many cinematographers 
possess the skills to be still 
photographers, sound technicians, 
gaffers ^ and electricians. Some 
are teachers and consultants at 
the same time. . " 

According to professionals,. 
Janet must be aggressive and self- 
confident to convince people to 
be interested in her work. Any 
friends she can make ^long the 
way may. prove helpful*^ Filling 
jobs with friends is itill a pop- 
ular tradition in media. 



Advice tor Students 
from Media Production People 

Many of. the^pieces of advice listed 
in the backstage theater section 
apply to Janet as she aspires for 
a media production job. Some addi-^ 
tional advice given by profession- 
als exclusive to media jobs is': 

Be- ready to face the problems 
of * not enough' on a film or at 
a television station: not ^ 
en oug ri_ b u dg e t ^ t i me p e r s on n e \ 
space or .freedom .^^^pu might 
have to make arti stic sacri flees* 
You may often work in cramped 
quarters* Sometimes, you* I I 
feel that there is a set way of 
doing everything which leaves 
no room for or I g i na I i ty * 

If you are interested in com^ 
merclal success — In making 
money and establishing a repu^ 
tat I on train to be a sensi^ r 
five tool for the -vision- of ^ 
the director, or the intentiQn= 
of the film, .^ilf you are i n^ 
terested in^artlstlc success, 
train to be an artist with a 
basic tephnicar acquaintance 
with the craft. / '"'^^^ 

You may have to work on commer^ 
cials, which will be artistic^ 
.ally humi 1 1 at i ng. Do 1 1 for 
a while if you musfj but don-t 
get stuck at i t* 

Be prepared to be asked to fol- = 
. low a Jife-style which you do 
not like*' Th'pnk about 'how you 
might want to deaN l<^th that. 
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More specifically, cinematographers 
had the follovvdng advice: 

Get ready to be asked to shoot 
things which are' not true, or 
wiN contribute to a statement 
that MS false or misleading. 
You may have to film a commer- 
,cial showing mosqu I tos llght^ 
Ing on an arm^not: sprayed by 
the terri f ic i nsect repellent 
and avoiding an arm sprayed with 
the great stuff* What . the pub- 
^ - "H c^"doesn^H- know M S that-- the 
first arm was coated with ice 
cream — wouldn^t you light 
on it if you were a. mosquito? 
This example may be made-up 
but it happens all the time. 
Commercials aren-t the only 
films.that lie. Dramatic 
f_-llms and even children-s 
f I l.ms lie, too , 



Job Outlook 

Media productibn people have irreg- 
ular hours, firm deadlines, and 
pressures which constantly build 
up. Yet more and more talented 
people are, seeking media produc- 
tion jobs. The competition is in- 
tense. 

Both industry and governmental 
agencies are making greater use 
than in the past of film and video-^ 
tapei-'there- is-&lsO"an^-4^Grea5e-^^ 
film use in education. The popu- 
larity of movies made specifically 
for television and of television 
commercials for advertising is 
another factor in assuring that 
media production workers will con- 
tinue to be in demand despite 
the competition for jobs. Final ly^ 
women are gradually finding more 
opportunities than in previous 
years in media production. 
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5. BUSINESS ^CAREERS 



^ 



_. ^„.^. ^..._..^ . ^^ Ml-4-4-NTORESTOD- -^ ^^.^^ 

IN THE BUSINESS AND MONEY^ASPECTS OF PRODUCTION? 
CAN I ORGANIZE WELL?v 



If you answered '*yes^' then answer 
the fol lowing-^ques tions . 

* Would I like to be in com- 
plete charge of and pay for 
all elements of a production? 

Some possible jobs are: 

Producer # 
.Exacutlve Producer 
Associate Producer 
' Assistant Producer 

* Do I like working with people 
and = coordinating^ attlvities ^ 
and do I have some leader- 
ship qualities? 

Some possible Jobs are: 

General (Business) Manager 
=• Production (Cornp-any) Manager 

■ Publicity Director . 

(Public Relations Manager) 
^ Press Agent (Assistant) 
Theater Manager 
*Hous& Manager 
'Box Office Treasurer 
(Head) Usher 
€ ' TIcRet Taker = 



Would I like to supervise 
activities at a television or 
.radio station? ■ 

Some poss 1 b I e ^Jobs are:^ 

Program Department Director 
Production Manager 
News^ D i re.ctor 
Program (Production) 
Assistant 

Public Affairs Director- 
Genera I ( Stat i on ) Manager 
Business. Manager ^ 
Copyright Expert 

Am I good at persuasion? Do 
I like to seU? 

Poss i b I e ' jobs are:' 

■Li terary Agent'' 

Script Rental Agent 

Personal Manager 
(Business Agen.t) 
. Booki ng Agent 

Ticket Broker 

Tv^Radlo Time Sa lesperson 

Sa I as Manager 

Traffic Manager 
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PRODUCERS 



Gail is on the South Cubby High 
School Committee to plan an even-' 
ing of . theater ro celebrate this 
year ' s graduation ceremonies . 
\Tho committee must ; 

/ * Select 'a play for. the event' 

^ * Choose the cast and director 

* Decide where afid when the- 
"^''"^^"jTfoUuiJtion^wi'I^^^ 

ThC; other members of Gail's 
cominittee are in favor of a new 
play' written by an elderly woman ^ 
from the neighborir>^ community of 
Tukitown, * It is a satire based / 
on the life of a chicken farmer 
in' a place jnuch like South Cubby* 
which the writer_hai carefully 
disguised as "North' Guppy * " 

Gail is opposed to the selec- 
.tion for many reasons* She feels 
that if the commit t^ee selects an 
original play, it should be one 
written by a- resident of South^ 
Cubby. The parents of the gradu-^ 
ating students would probably 
prefer to see a play written by, 
a student. The South Cubby par- 
ents are proud and competitive 
and have not forgotten' that Tuki- 
town b^at South Cubby on Thanks- 
giving Day^s football game this 

. year - filial score. 77 to six. 
Also, there are many chicken far- 
mers in South Cubby and' Gail feels 
that parts of the play may be of- 
fensive to them. After hearing 

-'Gail's argument 5 the .rest of the 
' committee .decldos to wait another 
day before voting on the play ' 
selection. , 

Nextj the committee must select 
the cast and the director. They 
all agree that the directov ^^nM 
choose ,cast members from ft^K^in* 



those students who have an average 
of C or better/ but they cannot' 
agree upon a director. One. person 
suggests Miss/Dullton s a social 
studies teacher whose only direct- 
ing experience was last y^ar^s 
South Cubby "Egyptian ReVue.'^ The 
audience loved the show. Actually, 
the show wasn^t much, but they 
love d Jj3 e . py rami d s^ J^li s s._Pjil 1 j o n 
built as scenery. 

Gail was on the publicity com- 
mittee for the '*Egy^tian Revue'' 
and recalls how Miss Dullton spent 
the en budget on those pyra- 
mids and n^;d no money left to print 
publicity 'posters' or advertise the 
play in the newspapers, /Conse- 
=qucntl-y=> half t4e seats were empty. 

Gail' feels that Mr. Bell, the 
music teacher, would be a better 
choice for director since he would 
spend the money more carefully. 
Gail also mentions = that selecting 
Mr. Bell would save additional mon- 
ey on musical a/ccompaniment for 
the shoWj.-sincje he plays the piano 
quite well himself. The rest of 
the committee^ considers Gail's ^ 
ideas and decides to wait another 
day before voting on the director- 
^ip. 

Next they discuss the times and^ 
place of the production. Members 
of the commiLtee^ felt 'that the old 
swamp a half-mile' down the. road 
from the school would be an excit- 
ing place for the production* The 
swamp had been filled in by .sand 
several years ago and-all of the 
high grass had been cut away. It 
was suggested that seats could be 
arranged around all four sides of 
the swamp. The audience could 
walk to the swamp, right after . 
commencement -and=Jthel production 



could begin around 10 p.m. 
end around midnisht . 



and' 



Agreeing that the. swamp idea 
was innovative and excitingj Gail 
questioned its practicality/ Too 
much time and ©ff&i't would go in- 
to setting up the xhairs and the 
stage area. Platforms would have 
to be built. Furnituip and other 
scenery would have to be carried / 
all the way to the swamp. She 
mentioned that the audience might 
not -care t wa^l^k- the ' haW^i^l q---— 
>Als^ it might rain and there 
' would be no cojivenient indoor 
alternative site. The high school 
audi tor :S^m wou*ld be a much more 
convenient location ^ Gail thought. 

Gail also felt ..that the produc-^ 
tion should not be scheduled on 
commencement night. People might 
be tired and elderly people might 
not want to "stay out until mid- 
night* Besides, tlie students 
would - prefer to celebr.ate -their 
graduation by having parties 
that night. 

She suggested that the perfor-- 
mance take place the night befo re 
graduation when the students of 
South Cubby were ^till studef|ts 
of^ South Cubby. It could be , the 
final and biggest event of the 
year. The rest of the committee, 
after listening to Gail, decided 
to wait another day before voting 
on the time and place. ^ ^ 

Gail left that meetiir^ deter- , 
mined to convince the iommittee.. 
Siie fell asleep that nj^t think- 
ing about what could happen if 
the c^imittee didn't go along 
with her ideas. She dreamed that / 
it was commencement night and* the / 
diplomas had just been' awarded. J' 
Everyone marched up^ the street to 
the old swamp to sefe the play, . 
fi}/ One^an, who had a little too. 



much ptmclT^to drink ^ fell down and ' 
ripped his new trousers. Many ; 
people grew tired half-way there i 
and decided to skip the play and 
instead went out for coffee and i 
donuts . i . I , ; 

Those who did arrive at the = | 
swamp came much later than expec- ( 
ted. One actor was i^issing because 
his parents made him come right I 
home to see his Aunt Virginia who j 
had flpvyn in unexpectedly -from j 
'Europe^ 1 0^3 ee'^ the graduatioit^/ "Miss 
Dull ton was still putting finish- 
ing touches on the three-^tory-high 
ch-i cken she was building for seen-; 
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Whea the play finally started in; 

Gail'iS dream^ 12 chicken f armers ' j 

got angry and stormed out in pro- | 

test 5 i throwing eggs at the actors; 

and Miss Dulltonr Suddenlyj it' ^ 

■ began -to rain and what was left of. 

the aifdience quickly ran .away^; I 

"- _ I 

The : actors continued until/ the)/ 

felt the stage platform sinking / 

below [the sand. They jumped off/ 

the stage just as it sank"/into / 

the eartliV/ All that, could be sqen 

of Miss Duilton^s giant chicken /was 

J,ts beak and head. Miss Dulltop 

was about yto stand up and give a 

social Sadies lesson \^hen. - i. 

g / r 

GaiPsj alarm wenl^off. It w.ks^ 
morning. She wen^^^o school and"^ 
prepared herself for/ the commj^ttee 
meeting. Th^p^eeting tumed^btit 
tOj be brief. The other membfrs 
agjreed^, that Gail ^as right about 
aljl she had^said./ They deci/ded on 
a stuidentnwritterf play whic|i Mr* 
Bell cheerfully Agreed to dire<ct* 

The skills wHich Gail showed in 
estimating and/planning ^'South Cub- " 



by ^ s -prdductign are certainly 
skills which =a professiJnal pro- 
ducer would ^^eed: ' producers must 
understand h^w ;,,to jplan -afl the 
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elements of time and work involved 
in a production. For examples 
Gail's skill in understanding 
what the audience will or will 
^not like is an asset to a produc- 
er, who must always be conscious 
of the a.udience's needs ^ prefer- 
ences, ^dj€Mture. A good pro- 
ducer wffila Iknow -.that-^^-p lay^ about^ 
chicken prming was not right for, 
the South Cubby audience^ r One 
producer, described the in^inct 
.Joj:_J.udging__a^gpod sho^;^ haying^ 
a "gut feeling ,abd;ut the people 
you're serving.** Another skill 
^needed by the producer is the . 
knack for using .limited facilit- 
ies to their maximum advantages. 
Producers have done wonderful 
work in inferior theaters and 
with; inexperienced actors/ and/or^ 
very little money Producers mus 
^e aware, of the hdmden traps- in 
production and tW^ chances for 
failure. ^ I J . _= 

Gail has always liked theater 
and movies. Altiibugh she never 
trj/ed. out for any school plays, \ 
she always worked on publicity 
committees and cjften ushered dur- 
■ing performances* She has had" 
imany part-time j'obs in businesses 
'and she hopes to work her way up 
to a managerial position when she 
is in college* this is a useful 
background if Gail ever hfopes to, 
become a producer,. But she will 
need certain other skills and tal- 

!*entSi Gail should know #bout all , 

i various production techniques with- 
in the art of theater ahd/or media. 
A theatrical producer, for example* 

* should be familiar with lighting 
and stage design; a f^lih producer ' 
should know about film techniquti^s 

i^^ffUchTrs^video^tape. ' ■ ^ 'j ^ 

I Producers mdst also have, a good 
1 command of the English ^language. 
Gail should be able to speak^ ar- | 
ticulately^ an?l to write well. 



She should be creative insofar as 
having good ideas, having them 
often, and being able to express 
, them, 

Gail would also need' organisa- 
tional ability i^n order to cobr- 
dinate the many activities which 
con^ributii to one production.. She 
must be able to keep things in 
^'logical drder. 

s ^ .... 

Producprs. also feel tha^t Gail 
should have certain personality 
chflHrtiS¥f is t iHs'' W ' be "success fiil"""^^ 
as a producer'. " She should be ^ef- 
. ious about herself > committed to 
her job, have = a sense of humors 
and the desire to work hard. Most 
important however, would be Gail's 
behavior V*i4n working with crea- - 
tive people, She^ ne^ds aggressive- 
ness, even arrbgancejj when deal- 
ing with ideas and patience, even. 
kindness, when deaUng^; with .people. 

What 'Do Producers D o? > ^ 

A producer for ra^io, tv, "tilms, 
and theater has many more" compli- 
cated tasks than/ Gail encountered 
in her comnitte^ work at South ^ " 
Cubby High Schpol.. 'in order to 
help students find out more about : 
what producers do, Jorge ^ Michael, 
Sheldon, and Polly described the 
job of producing, Polly and Shel- • 
don ar^ pro_fessional producers in 
theater and comme'rcfal movies; 
Jorgf and Michael produce radio ,^ 
and tv .phdws and educatj.0|ial films. 

Gail, like many other people, 
may not. understand the 'difference 
between a producer ari'd a director* 
The producer is the ^»higher" of ^/ 
the, two positions in; tlf^t the pro-^, 
ducer arranges .all the details ' 
and finances i As producer, Gail . 
would decide dates times , and 
places for rehearsals and would 
also arrange tq finance the s'ho\^ ^ 
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and how to- spend money. The pro- 
ducer is the director's "boss/' 

Tasks and Activities 

Question: What tasks and activi- 
ties do you do during your working 
time? 

Jorge and Michael 

(Radio, tv, educational films) 

I gather all the necessary 
factors in putt i ng together 
a shov; such as researchers, 
v/r.iters, performers, crew, 
artists, etc. 

I supervise, plan, or conceive 
individual progranis (or a ser- 
i es of programs) . 

1 arrange a performance date 
and establish rehearsal dates 
and times. 

I raise funds and look for 
sources that will enhance tho. 
production. 

I travel to other nations when 
dealing with joint productions. 

Polly and Sheldon 
(Theater and movies) 

\ assemble the cast, .writers, 
directors, technicians, de- 
si gners ,• composers, and 
if a' f i Im ~ the film editors. 

I am responsible ^or the final 
product so I supervise at ev- 
ery step of the way. I accept 
or reject everybody's work 
down to the clean-up crew. i 
make sure everything is done 
on time. . 

I decide where the film or 
play will take place. 1 rent 
the facilities of a theater or 
studio that has the necessary 
. • equi pment . 



1 arrange all financing and ap- 
prove expensec I raise money 
from other people (who invest 
a lot and expect a large amount 
of return). ' If the movie or 
play rails, it hurts my repu- 
tation. 

I must decide whether or not 
to use a top star who wi I 1 draw 
the audience but w'll cost more 
and need a fancy wardrobe and 
a special dressing room. 

Particularly in'a movie, I may 
take insurance out on a star so 
that the- show does not suffer 
because of ill ness. 

I am baby-sitter, lawyer, doc- 
tor, and mother to the people 
who work for me. 

o 

Producers' jobs can vary a great 
deal. A news show producer, for 
example, would have the security 
of working in the same place all 
the time, while a movie producer 
might have the problem of having 
to rent a facility for each new 
project. Ir. commercial movies, 
producers who »'live'' at or are 
affiliated with one studio are 
now almost completely unheard of. 
Independent producers (producers 
who work for themselves and make 
individual films for many dif- 
ferent sources) are dominant. 
Film producers usually make any- 
where from zero to three films 
in a given year, perhaps more if 
the films are short documentaries 

Theater and movie producers 
also take big financial risks. 
Often they work for a percentage 
of the amount made; if the show 
is a failure, the producer loses 
ratiier'than makes money. Income 
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results from box office receipts 
and sales of refreshments and 
souvenirs. Occasionally a pro- 
ducer will own the ''rights" of a 
show.. This means that if a re- 
cord, book- or tv show i.v made 
from a movie or play o,. a novie 
from a play — the producer will 
earn a share of the profits from 
the sale. 



Sometimes producers are urder 
contract to their financial back- 
ers for a specific amount of money 
which they will get whether the 
show succeeds or not. Television 
and radio producers are. paid week- 
ly, so there is less risk involved. 
In a field with many unstable occu- 
pations, the radio and television 
producer's job is one of the few 
relatively stable positions. 



Career Enhancements 

Producers, like actors, directors, and writers, don't 
necessarily work from nine to five. They are involved 
with their work all the time. 

Question : What do you do outside of your working aay 
that enhances your career as a producer? 

Jorge : There is no "outside" of my working day. Almost 
everythi ng I do enhances my job. I keep up with what's 
happening locally and nationally po lit 1 ca I I y or 
otherwise. That helps to keep my work relevant. 

You can never tell when something you do could relate 
to your job. I went to see a band last night. 1 might 
want to use them as part of my television show. 

Michael: Read, read, read. I observe the world, 'satisfy 
my curiosity, and meet people. 

Polly: A play I see at the theater could be relatod to 
. a p ! ay J want to produce". Going to community meetings, 
giving guest lectures, and keeping up with the arts all 
enhance my work. Also, I sew costumes, des i gn . posters , 
hammer nai Is, or do whatever has to be done to get a 
show up on time. 

Sheldon : Since- I do not work in New York, I i nd it 
heTpTuT to vi-iit the city and see plays. I also meet 
with other producers and with playwrights and script- 
writers who are looking for someone to produce their 
work. If I'm producing a show which has stars, I go 
with them to their interviews. There i s really little 
separation between my working time a-nd my "spare" time. 
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How and tVhy 
Do Producers Beco m e Producers? 

There is no one, two, three, or 
23 ways to become a producer. All 
producers advance to their jobs 
via some unique pathway. Many be- 
came producers by sheer accident. 
Michael described his first step 
in becoming a television producer: 

I revisited my college campus 
to share a beer with my rormer 
roommates and found out rhat 
they'd begun a graduate teach- 
ing program I n te ley i sion - 1 
enrolled. A long and varied 
cat^eer began with a bottle of ale! 

Most producer?, however, did 
participate in some related extra- 
curricular activity when they were 
in high school or college. Others 
claim they were independent, did 
a lot of reading, and stayed away 
from group activities. 

A student might participate in 
drama, newspaper, yearbook, or 
musical activities -- even science 
labs help to steer him/her toward 
a good background in performance 
and communications. A knowledge 
of film processes is helpful to 
students who want to produce films 
or television shows. 

Most producers^ would agree that 
a young producer should have a 
college degree, or even a master's 
degree. For example, four possible 
educational pathways are: 

Jorge: B'.A. in Psychology and 

Education, M.S. in Human 
Development in Television 

Michael: B.S. in Drama, M.S. in 
Television 

Polly : B.A. in English, M.A, in 
~ Theater 



Sheldon : B.S. in Business 

Accounting, M.F.A. in 
Acting (Directing) 

A combined arts and business back- 
ground seems to be the best possi- 
ble preparation for a producer.. 
Producers agree, however, that al- 
though their educational experien- 
ces may have been helpful to them, 
they learned much of -their "trade'* 
after they entered the field and 
learned from what other people had 
to offer. 

Although some producers have been 
"overnight successes," most produc- 
ers reach their jobs via many years 
of experience in the tiieater, films, 
or television. 

A young producer might find many 
aspects of the job very satisfying. 
In the theater a producer might 
have the joy i3£-seeing_a__full___ 
house and the realization that his/ 
her efforts were partially respon- 
sible for attracting people. If a 
play is a big critical and finan- 
cial success, the producer's re- 
wards would be even greater. The 
chance to do bigger and better 
productions can be gratifying, too. 
Finally, producers enjoy the inter- 
play or ideas which occurs when 
creative people work together. 

As was mentioned earlier, there 
are no clear cut patterns to be- 
coming a producer. A few sugges- 
tions of "career ladders" jobs 
or "steps" one takes in order to 
reach a certain job — given by 
producers were: 

Television/ Radio 

Volunteer for tv show led to 
Production Assistant led to 
• , Associate Producer led to 
Producer. 
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Why Did You Becoiae a Producer ? 



Jorge : My lovr^ of children. My first interest was 
in chUdren's tv because I have great concern for 
the. early years of. life. Television has a tremendous 
Impact on the community. I have things to say to the 
people. If you. Vfant t6 go about changing things, tv 
is the one source which reaches all. . 

I did teach at first, but that was a dead end for 
me,. I like the producer's schedule and, most of all, 
1 like meeting people— which I did not get to do 
much as a teacher. 

I need the type of job which 5s high energy, keeps 
me running and on my toes a I I- the time, and gives me 
exposure to people whb are doing thi ngs. 4 : 

!t may be a cliche, but there is no business like 
show business! 

Michael : The producer is the focus of all ideas and 
decision-making and is the creative beginner. Be- 
cause the producer is the seat of power and the judge 
of what is tasteful or not, 1 naturally gravitated 
toward the job. 

Polly : Even though my parents advised me against the 
theater fo.r economic reasons, I realized that I had 
the natural talents and abilities to be a leader in 
that business and I went after It. The atmosphere 
of excitement and creativity which surrounds a pro- 
ducer led me to the.career*. 

Sheldon : The affluence influenced me. i wanted to 
be a bjg ^producer and make a lot of wone^ . ! also 
love the publicity I get. I am attracted to the glit- 
ter of being in show bisiness. As a producer 1 go to 
New York and see plays, have ^mea Is, stay in suites, 
etc., for free. The fringe benefits appeal to me. 
The power to control, the whole fabric of a play or 
movie was a great attraction. 
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Theater 

— ■ I 

Assistant Stage Manager led to 
Stage Manager led to 
Director led to 
Producer. 

Another step on the theater 
career ladder might be "motion 
picture producer," as there are. 
producers in theater who go on 
to produce motion pictures. Many 
television producers started with 
lesser jobs at small television 
stations, and gradually advanced 
to larger stations. A news or 
talk show producer might also 
become a station manager or pro- 
gram manager of a large network. 



Advancement can also mean working 
on larger projects, with bigger 
budgets . 

One producer said. 

Advancing depends upon develop- 
ing a wide array of talents 
4 more or less simultaneously. 
I f some' are miss i ng, a I arge 
rut appears. 

A young producer looking for ad- 
vancement within the television 
industry would have to prove him/ 
herself first by producing the 
"best show for the least money." 



Other Work 



Question : What other work could you be doing 
your background and experience? ^ 



with 



Jorge 
Teaching 

Administrative work with 
community agencies 

Developing curriculum 

Educational research 
and evaluation 

Michael 

Tv reporting (news, 
public affairs) 

Magazine editing 

Consulting for the 
government 

Managing a supermarket 



Polly 
Teaching 
Directing 
Writing 



Sheldon 

Acting 

Directing 

Accounting 

Any type of 
business work 
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Advice for Interested Students 
from Professional Producers 

The professionals would warn stu- 
dents about having unrealistic 
notions about the glamour and sim- 
plicity of a producer's job. The- 
ater and media business is not 
"fun and games." Neither is it 
as financially lucrative as people 
tend to think at least not 
right away. 

The four"producers each had ad- 
vice for students considering gen- 
eral fields of theater, television, 
and broadcasting. 

Jorge ^broadcasting) : The field 
of broadcasting is diverse — 
there are researchers, writers, 
technicians, business pec e, 
administrators, financiers, 
artists. Get a formal educa- 
tional background. As the job 
market grows more competitive, 
educational qua I if ications in 
the field will become more im- 
portant . 

Do not commit yourself only 
to one field. Use each experi- 
ence as a step in the learning 
process and draw from your ex-, 
periences for what you are do- 
ing at the moment. Be an inter- 
discipl inary .person. 

Michael (television): Read, 
write, see plays. Act if pos- 
sible. Paint at least one 
st"i ! 1 life in oil. Participate 
in the world and play with 
ideas and your curiosity. Be 
committed to exploring the 
world and know that tv i s a 
good vehicle for doing it. 



Polly (theater): Don't! But it 
you must, consider it very care- 
ful ly and be ful ly aware of the 
responsibility. Don't undertake 
a career in theater unless you 
tiave complete dedication. 

Sheldon (theater): It's not all 
glitter. It's a very rough bus- 
iness. Most actors are unem- 
ployed most of the time. Get 
involved with smaller companies 
and repertory companies. Be 
well-informed of what the "real 
world" is like. Nobody cares 
about what you did in high school 
and college. 

The following advice from producers 
shows that people have differences 
in the way they view their jobs: 

Jorge: Experience the community 
whi le you're getting your edu- . 
cation in the field of communi- 
cation. Have patience and per- 
severance. Be aware of what's- 
happening. Read the newspaper. 

Michael : Look> for an opportun- 
ity to work for challenging 
people. 

Polly: Be aware of the studies 
you must undertake, the long 
grind without recognition, and 
the long hours of work. In 
ancient Greece to be in theater 
meant to be dedicated to the 
god Apollo. The feeling of com- 
mitment has not changed even 
today, particularly for pro- 
ducers. 
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Sheldon : Do not becon-.e a pro- 
. ducer for the artistic part 
of it. You -have to starj off 
commercial. Don^t try to ap- 
peal to just a small audience. 
Appeal to everybody. Hire 
■' ' nam.es ^ if you can. Do not 
expect everything with which ^ 
you tea! to be a work of art. 
Money and the box office are 
• important. Get people to come 
see your productions. Do not 
go for personal satisfaction 
in arts. 

Producers face endless details 
in their day to day routine, and 
the. constant pressures of their 
^jobs can be exhausting. Many pro- 
ducers also find that the endless 
searching for funds can be an un- 
pleasant task. There are always 
petty problems centered around 
people's attitudes and personali- 
ties which can make the producer* s 
job less pleasant. 

Producers sometimes have to make 
difficult decisions about ethical 
issues. Professional producers 
in theater, film television, and 
radio mentioned such issues as: 



* The major conflict is that of 
compromise. You want to in- 
sist upon your personal stan- 
dards of quality while others 
are trying to ''cut comers.*' 
There are always disagreements 
on matters of artistic inter- 
pretation. 

UTiaf is the Outlook 
for Those 
Planning to Become Producers? 

Producers interested in the "big 
time*' theater, or in commercial 
films or television, are better 
off in New York, Los Angeles, and 
London, where large numbers of 
producers are employed. However, 
more and more small theaters are 
appearing all over the country. 
Boston, Massachusetts, for example 
has several within the city. The 
population growth of cities such 
as Denver and Houston has brought 
with it a percentage of the popu- 
lation who want and need theater, 
and theater groups are appearing. 
There are now repertory companies 
in nearly every state because peo- 
ple demand live theater. Broad- 
way theaters are often filled to 
capacity. The more theaters there 
are, the more producers will be 
needed. Many small theaters are 
being opened because they cost 
less to operate than the Larger 
ones. But they still require pro- 
ducers. There" will always be an 
audience who insist upon seeing 
real theater with real people in 
front of them. 

Television production depends on 
the amount of advertising money 
available. New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston, 
Boston, and San Francisco have 
major tv markets along with other 
big cities. As radio stations be- 
come more and more responsive to 



Tliere is always the conflict 
of producing a show you feel 
is immoral or unethical . It 
is. not impossible to say 'no. ' 

* As a producer you try to make 
the best contracts you can. 
Inevitably, you end up hurting 
people along. the way. The low 
percentage of working actors 

• has something to do with it: 
everybody is trying to make 
it to the top and you are in 

a position to shatter people's 
dreams. You hire the people 
who can best fulfill their 
jobs, and fire the ones who 
cannot meet deadlines or can- 
not work to your satisfaction. 
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social issues, there may be better 
chances for producers who wprk to 
meet conmiunity needs to find em- 
ployment. Minority members and 
women are finding increasing oppor- 
tunities in television, and radio 
to a lesser extent. There seems 
to be a trend tov;ard more free- 
lance creative activity in tv and 
radio. A producer can sell his/her 
property to a television station, 
but, of, course, if it proves to 
have no audience appeal, it will 



be replaced by the work of another 
free-lance producer. 

The biggest demand for producers 
is in documentaries, training films 
for industries, and educational 
films rather than in commercial 
television or movie endeavors. 
Producing is competitive. Only 
those who are highly dedicated and 
talented'will be likely to find 
opportunities. . 



THEATER BUSINESS AND MANAGE^^ENT 



Gail's best friend Joe was also 
on the South Cubby committee to 
choose a production for commence- 
ment. In fact, he handled all 
the publicity arrangements him- 
self, sold tickets in the cafe- 
teria during lunches, and kept 
track of all the expenditures and 
profits of the production. Joe 
even ushered the night of the 
production. Everyone remarked 
how charming he was as he showed 
people to their seats and pointed 
children to the nearest rest room, 
as was frequently necessary. 

Joe is a good peace-maker. He 
stopped a food fight in the cafe- 
teria last week. But although he 
is pleasant, he also has what his 
parents call "gbod business sense. ^' 
He earned his spending money last 
spring by collecting old test tubes 
which Mrs. Tougho had thrown away 
in the science lab and selling 
them as bud vases. He particular- 
ly likes the theater and all the 
business which is involved with 
it. Is a job in theater manage- 
ment a good idea for Joe? 



Possibly, but Joe needs a lot 
more experience planning theatri- 
cal occasions and working with 
large groups of people. Like the 
producer, he would be responsible 
for handling many aspects of a 
particular "production, and he 
would need organizational ability 
to execute his responsibilities 
smoothly . 

Who are the Theater 
Business People and Managers 
and What Do They Do? 

There are several steps involved 
in putting together a dramatic 
production. The first step is to 
form an organization. An '^organi- 
ation*' could be anything from 
the South Cubby Drama Club to a 
group of professionals working to- 
gether and pooling their funds for 
a single idea. 

The organization selects a play 
or a series of plays. The pro- 
ducer may do this with. the assis- 
tance of a general manager. For 
a professional endeavor, a theater 
has to be rented from a theater 
manager. 
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The box office of any large theater employs many 
workers to respond quickly to audience demand for 
tickets. 



^1 



Then the production is designed 
and cast, and various parts of 
the production are prepared by 
their respective departments 
(see Chapter Four) . 

Next, the press representative 
(or publicity director) and the 
press assistants and agents get 
together to promote an audience. 

Once the production is assem- 
bled and the technical and dress 
rehearsals are held, the play runs. 



perhaps tours, and then ends. 
The receipts arid expenditures are 
totaled by the box office trea- 
surer. The final balance is then 
determined. 

If Joe were to visit a theater 
in New. York or some other major 
city to see a production he would 
receive a program or "PlaybilT* 
which lists the business staff 
involved for the production. 
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A Sample Program Listing 
Staff for. 

"Shakespeare Tames the' Animals" in Three Acts 

General Manager Mousie Macduff 

Press Representative Othello Associates 

Company Manager. • Portia Piggson 

Production Stage Manager Hermia Haress 

Press- Assistants Romeo Rodente, Henny Hamlet 

Attorney Cleopatra Clamm 



The people listed above all 
have something to do with the spe- 
cific production, whether it be 
"Shakespeare Tames the Animals, 
or "The Wizard of Oz." 

The general manager manages all 
the business affairs of a theatri- 
cal company when it is in a par- 
ticular city. He/she is the su- 
pervisor of the people listed 
above in the sample program ex- 
cerpt and is in charge of the 
overall production schedule. THe 
general manager makes sure that 
the "house" is managed well, 
(that is, that the fire exits 
are marked, seats are clean, and 
there are sufficient ushers for 
the anticipated crowd, etc.) 

The com pany manager and/or the 
production .stage manager acts as 
a coordinator -- once again -- of 
the many elements of the produc- 
tion. For example, this manager 
has. to solve any problems which 
might occur between the lighting 
person and the sound person. The 
company manager also works with 



the general manager is planning a 
season or a specific production, 
and then supervises the fulfill- 
ment of all plans. For instance, 
if a company wanted to have a sum- 
mer season with the theme of 
"Great American Plays," the com- 
pany manager participates in the 
selection of specific plays. 

The press representative is 
hired"to do the publicity for a 
show. Press_as.sistants may be 
hired to help with publicity. The 
responsibilities of t^ire publicity 
or press department are varied, but 
they include writing the biogra- 
phies of the cast, director, and 
producers which appear in the 
"Playbill.'' The press assistants 
make sure that the information is 
correct and meets the actors ' , 
director's, and/or producer's 
.^-approval. The publicity depart- 
ment also writes news releases, 
submits photographs to newspapers , 
and writes announcements. 

An advance press agent makes 
all the necessary arrangements for 
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a play to go *on tour. The advance 
press agent for the road company 
of ''Shakespeare Tames the Animals" 
would have tcr~check in the 
local theater and provide the 
managers with information about 
the arrival of the scenery. He/ 
she would also be responsible for 
making sure that the scener>^ ar- 
rived at air. 

The advance press agent checks 
with the theater's publicity di- 
rector to make sure that the pro- 
gram is being correctly used. He 
also makes sure that the advance 
billing outside the theater is 
correct, and that the sign does 
^Tipt read ''Shakespear Times the 
Animals . 

\Vhile on the road, the advance 
press agent makes hotel reserva- 
tions for the actors. He visits 
the drama editors of local news- 
papers to arrange for them to re- 
view the show and requests that 
feature stories about the cast 
appear in the papers. He might 
also deliver an advertisement at 
this time. The agent's job in- 
cludes going to any nearby radio 
or television stations to set up 
interviews for the stars of the 
show. Even local organizations 
such as Women's Clubs would be 
contacted in order to drum up 
business. 

Another group of jobs is con- 
cerned with the theater building 
itself rather than a specific 
production. This group includes 
the theater manager , house manager , 
box office treasurer and assis- 
/ tants, and head usher and ushers . 

A theater manager should under- . 
stand the tastes cf the audiences 
in the area where the theater is 
located. He/she might, for exam- 
ple, think twice about scheduling 



a Shakespearean play if 90 percent 
of the ccmmiinity are high-school 
drop-outs. The same would apply 
to the manager of a movie theater: 
if 90 percent of the connnunity were 
over 25, he would hesitate before 
scheduling a children's movie. 
The*profit, after all, from show- 
ing a movie to an empty house would 
be small. 

The theater manager's first con- 
cern is the comfort, entertainment, 
and saiety of the people who come 
to the theater. Often a house man- 
ager, head usher, and ushers are 
hired to help in this responsibil- 
ity. The manager sees that the 
lighting, heating, and air condi- 
tioning all are working properly. 
Managers also have to make sure 
that the theater and rest rooms 
are clean and that the refreshment 
stands are stocked with enough food 
and drink. 

A theater manager is involved 
with business matters such as the 
hiring and paying of employees, 
advertising, and the upkeep of the 
building and its contents. The 
box-office treasurer, who collects 
and records money made from ticket 
sales, assists the manager in this 
responsibility. The box-office 
treasurer might also help the gen- 
eral manager with financial plan- 
ning. The ticket- taker checks and 
collects tickets /from people com- 
ing into the titter, and might 
also deny admittance to anyone who 
behaves in a disorderly manner. 

The manager of a ''legitimate'' 
theater tries to convince producr 
ers to use that theater building. 
He informs them about the theater's 
excellent seating capacity, flexi- 
ble stage area, precision back- 
stage equipment, cojivenient loca- 
tion in town, etc. 
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The manager of a motion picture 
theater selects the films shpwn * 
in the theater, and buys the soda 
pop machine or the popcorn self- 
batterer for the refreshment stand. 
The manager of a drive-in has^ to 
make sure that the grounds .are 
clean, the speakers for automo- 
biles work, the playground sec- 
tion is safe, and that the traffic 
coming and going is kept under 
control. 

Theater managers, house managers, 
head ushers, etc., must work even- 
ings and weekends when theater 
attendance is at its peak- 

How and l^Vliy do People 
Become Theater Business 
People and Managers? 

Most people who hold highly re- 
sponsible jobs such as business 
manager chose their specific 
occupations in order to combine 
their-OJiterests in theater and 
management. Many people who are . 
ushers and ticket takers take jobs 
in-order to support themselves 
while they look for emptoy-ment 
of a more artistic nature in the- 
ater. An .usher, for example, in 
a Broadway theater working even- 
ings and two matinees per week 
would have time to attend several 
auditions during the weekdays. 

Generally there is no set way 
to get involved in theater busi- ■ 
ness and management. Some rules, c 
however, do apply:* press agents, 
for example, must belong to the 
Association of Theatrical. Press 
Agents and Managers. People can 
only join that Association after 
working as an apprentice with an 
agent for at least 60 weeks. Ap- 
prentice work might consist of 
typing, writing, or general sec- 
retarial and clerical duties. 



Most press agents are college grad- 
uates who start as office assis- 
tants or secretaries to producers 
or press agents . 

Theater managers usually start 
by working as ushers iii a theater. 
It is typical for theater managers 
to advance to their positions by 
working within the industry, ra- 
ther than -by acquiring related ex- 
perience in some other field. The 
best preparation for a career as' a 
theater manager would be experience 
in handling publicity and finance. 

What is the Outlook? 

The number of business positions 
available depends, of course, on 
the number of theaters in^xjpera^^ 
tion. There does not seem to be" 
any growth in. the number of pro- 
fessional, legitimate theaters. 
Therefore, finding managerial posi- 
tions in the top-notch profession- 
al theaters will never be easy. 

Dinner theaters aad small pro-, 
fessional and semi-professional 
theaters are becoming increasingly 
popular and present a need for 
managers and business people. 
Managers of smaller theaters will 
have to handle-many responsibili- 
ties. One person may be both box 
office treasurer and-. business man- 
ager. The ticket taker may also 
be the usher, and the business 
manager and the house manager 
might be the same person. 

The outlook for a student inter- 
ested in managing* movie theaters 
or drive-ins could be gopd if he/ 
she is particularly ambitious and 
willing to start in a lesser ca- 
pacity if necessary. It is gener- 
ally easy to find work as an, usher 
in a movie theater. 
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Movies have become increasingly 
popular. Americans love the mov- 
ies. In 1946 there were only 
about 100 drive-ins in the United 
States; now there are about 5,000. 
More movie theaters have been open- 
ing thf^. the form of ^'group cine- 
mas'* -- that is, more than one 
theater in one building. In . 



particular the large shopping malls 
generally hnv^' at least one movie 
theater >es . 
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TELEVISION AND RAlfto DIRECTORS 



Yolarida never had much to do with 
drama at school because she was 
too busy working with the audio- 
visual club and the school news-, 
paper. With the audiovisual club, 
she helped film- special class pro- 
jects and was permitted to use the 
equipment to film her. own script 
for a social .studies assignment. 
Yolanda was .also .editor-in-chief . 
of the newspafier and wrote several 

special news -articles herself. 
;■- • •- : _ ■ . 

As editor-in-chief Yolanda dis- 
played a good sense of news. She., 
and/or one of her reporters were 
always at the scene when Something, 
newsworthy happened ^ For example, 
she just happened to be at the 
school baseball game^when a fresh- 
man pinch-hitter hit four home 
runs and stole home plate. 

Yolanda* s "nose for news*' would 
help her if she were interested 
in a career as news director for 
a radio or television station. 
Her ability to write .interesting, 
factual, ,and occasionally enter- 
taining ^articles- are also an asset. 



All radio and television^ direct- 
ing and managing careers require 
organizational and' administrative" 
abilities. Yolanda* s newspaper 
experience is a good way* for her 
to practice and develop her organ- 
izational talents. As a news di- 
rector for a tv or radio station 
she would have to understand the 
problems of reporting, and coor- 
dinate the many aspects of a..news 
program, . . ' 

Managers at radio, or television 
stations have to know all facets . 
/of the broadcasting business. An 
understanding: of "film (including 
video-tape) and ■ film processes . is 
essential to them* A student would 
learn a great deal by participat-'^ 
ing in an audiovisual club to see 
how a video-tape is made. 

It would /also be advantageous — 
for a student to have some experi- 
ence with public relations work. 
For a student, that could mean 
writing advertisements to be broad- 
cast over the public address system 
at school ,for the school newspaper. 
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People in managerial jobs should 
be able to stay calm. One manager 
of a television station said that 
his job is "like flying a plane. 
You must. get everybody to move in 
panic situations." Particularly 
in live broadcasts, such as news 
programs, calm level -headedness 
is invaluable for a tv manager or 
director. For example: when it 
is 5:58 p-m. and there are two 
more stories left to be prepared 
for the 6:00 news program, a news 
director must be able to work 
without going into a panic. 

What are the Managerial Jobs 
Available i n Radio and Tv? 

. Chapter Two has a whole section 
devoted to directors. The direc- 
tors being discussed now in busi- 
ness and management are a differ- 
ent sort of directors. The dif- 
ference between the two groups is 
like the difference between being 
director of a hospital and that of 
a symphony orchestra. The concept 
of being in charge is the same, 
but .creative skill for the direc- 
tors in this section is not as 
important as managerial ability . 

Most radio and television sta- 
tions have four basic departments: 

• Program . 

• Sales 

Engineering 

(see Chapter Four) 

• Administration. 

These four departments work to- 
gether to broadcast programs which 
will appeal to the sponsors and 
the audience. 

The program department selects 
and develops programs to go on 
the air. Programs are selected 
from three sources: 1) some are 



produced locally such as a news 
program; 2) some are supplied by . 
independent producers and syndi- 
cated companies such as "The Merv 
Griffin Show" and other talk shows, 
and 3) some are liated with 
the three major networks' ABC, 
CBS, or NBC. li latter group 
includes "Rhoda" and most of the 
programs seen on television be- 
tween 7:30 and 11:00 p.m. 

the radio stations in the United 
States are either independent or 
affiliated with a major network. 
Most television stations are con- 
nected with one of. the three na- 
tional television networks. The 
others are independent or connec- 
ted with other stations in a group 
broadcasting system. 

If a radio or television station 
is affiliated with a national net- 
work, that does not me'an the sta- ^ 
tion is "owned" by the tietwork. 
The national network supplies some 
of the station's programs and in 
turn, receives a share of the 
revenues . 

Announcers (see Chapter Two) are 
members of the program department. 
But an aspiring director would be 
most interested in the positions 
of program department director, 
production manager, news director, 
program assistant,, and public af~ 
fairs director. 

Television or radio program di- 
rectors make the final decisions 
about the selection and scheduling 
of programs the station will broad 
cast^. They also administer the 
station's programming policy by 
choosing programs for the station 
which offer not only a bal- 
anced package of entertainment, 
but also to uphold the station's 
programming policy. (A station's 
policy might include not showing 
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Large vs . Small 

The nature of management jobs at a radio or television 
station varies according to the size of the station. 

In a large^sJLaJti^n,, j obs are hi^ghly_speciallzed and 

people are hired to pi^rform one specxTIc"capacftyT 
In a smaller station one ee may have production, 

administrative, iand sal'^ x^. 'bilities all at the 
same time.. Small stati.d si: do not. offer many of 
the jobs mentioned in thi / :>t xon (such as; public 
affairs directors) . At a small station. the news di- 
rector also has to be a reporter in many cases. 

Often the job titles are somewhat: differ^^nt.^^^^l 
radio station there usually is no prpductibn manager, 
but rather' an as si program :direc:tor;;Who performs 
• the-' same responsibilities.,.. 



pornographic programs, or programs 
which make religious , ethnic, or 
racial slurs, etc.) 

A production manager deals with 
the details involved in program- 
ming: choosing personnel to be 
hired, alloting space, and decid- 
ing on what kinds of equipment are. 
needed, etc. The production mana- 
ger supervises all the studio 
activities 

^ news director guides the over- 
all news policy for the station, 
and is responsible for every news- 
cast going on the air. Every fa- 
cet of the news program -- includ- 
ing the broadcast journalists 
is the responsibility of the news 
director. ^ 

A progra m or production assis- 
tant helps to assemble and coor- 
dinate the vai^ious elements of a 
program. These assistants do 
such jobs as helping to transmit 
cues , from the director to the 
announcers, and assisting with 
props and visual aids used in 
the /production. 



A public affairs director super- 
vises and edits certain public ser- 
vice productions and serves as a ^, 
means of communication between the 
station and the community. , 

The administrative.. department, is 
represented by the general (station) 
manage r and the business manager . ■ 
As the head of the television or 
radio station, the general manager 
deals with a^ll the daily problems . 
of running tTie station and. deter- 
mining the station's general poli- 
cies. The general manager also 
handles the station* s relationship 
with, the Federal Communications 
Commission and other government 
agencies. 

.Accountants, public relations 
people, lawyers , researchers , and 
clerical people all work under the 
general manager. The business man- 
ager also works . under the general 
manager in handling the financial 
end of the station's operation. 
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; How Does a Person Become 
a Radio or Television Director ? 

Qualified people usually find jobs 
by knowing somebody in a prominent 
position in the broadcasting indus- 
try. The general manager of a sta- 
tion knows people who are qualified 
for jobs at his station by having 
met them at function' m(- 
conventions , an , ' ngs . 

One station mana^ui i^aid oi his 
colleagues, *»They have to know 
you to want you/^ Friends call 
friends to offer jobs when there 
is an opening. 

In.t:general, people advance in 
broadcasting management by moving 
from a smaller station to a larger 
one. Many: people enter the bxoad-^ 
casting, industry on a part-time 
basis, and gradual ly work their 
way toward. a full-time position. 
Change of setting, greater respon- 
oibility, increased independence, 
-and higher salary are the factors 
broadcasting managers use to mea- 
sure advancement . 

" Why Do Pecrale Become 
Televisic or Radio 
Directors and Managers ? 

A news director, a genera! mana- 
ger, and a program' department 
director explained why they chose 
their careers: 

News Director : M wanted to 
be involved with history: to 
serve pecpU by telling them 
what Was g-'^'nc on in the ^ world. 
I was read 1^5 'he New York 

. Times at the aye of five. 
.It became ve: / important to 
me to absorb is much news as 
possible. I remember the 

'bell chimes when Franklin , 
Roosevelt died, I always 



went places with my parents: 
1 loved to read. 

General Manager : It is simply 
a matter of metamorphosis. You 
enter the field, and then' find 
out what you want to do in it. 
Some people are happy working. 
^ in any managerial position at 
a station. I niod a job 
where I could • !»ape all the 
other jobs in the station.' 

Program Department Director : 
It is nice to have good .pro- 
grams on the air each day or 
night and know that you are.', 
the one who is. primarily re- 
sponsible for them. That 
sense of satisfaction pos- 
sible from the work is why 
I think I became a program 
di rector. 

Advice from 
. Broadcasting Man agers ^ 

There are many'prob: ; and deci- 
sions an aspiring brc icasting 
'director would face I'rdfession- 
als in the field ofi. uhese bits 
of advice i 

If you want to explore the world 
and have a great desi re to* coitit ' 
municate what, is happening in 
the world to as many people as 
possib'e, a 'career in broadcast- 
ing management may be suitable 
for you- 

Get some writing and film ex- 
perience. 'Writers' and those 
' experienced with 'neir craft 
are the ones who can find jobs. 

Broadcas+ing di rectors can come 
from all walks of life: the 
city, the country, suburbia. 
■ The. school you went to is a 
key factor when trying to" find 
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a job. It doesn't really mat- 
ter what town. you came from. 

Be very realistic. Don't 
expect to. graduate from col- 
lege and suddenly become a 
director at a major station. 
Start with small stations. 
If you have a top position 
at. a station before you are 
40 years old, you are ex- 
cept iona 1 1 y 1 ucky . 

You must be gregarious; be 
outgoing. You must be able 
to show others that you are 
capable of being a good 
leader. 

Make sure that you haye 
' journa 1 i st i c i ntegr i ty . ' 
Be interested in qualit/» 
not promotion. Unfortu ite- 
ly, you will find th'at 'i 
■work with many people whc 
are not interested in qua lit/. 
You have to operate withi - 
the system.^ In other worco, 
if you 're, a news director, 
you'll find that the pronto-- 
tioh and sa 1 es ■departmeTT.t:-^ 
care only about the ratinr::- 
— • not the news. If yo^ 
in the sales department 
you'll f i nd that there a o 
.many people who will not 
ry at all about the fina^uicjl 
end of the station and 1* 
1^i 1 1 disturb you. You hv e 
to learn .to 1 ive with on- 
another. \ . 

You're only as good* as > r 
last show. .'The day befc u 
you may have been considered 
a disaster. Today, you broac- 
cast a smash and you are 



considered great. Prepare your- 
self for the ups and downs 
of the busi ness. 

What is the Outlook? 

This is a highly competitive field. 
That important first job can be 
very hard to find. However, every 
station needs at the very least 
one manager and larger stations 
require many more. Some- managerial 
jobs will always be there. 

Society is more visually oriented 
than it used to bis. More pepple 
prefer to watch television than to 
read. This trend, whether it is 
good or bad, is likely to continue. 
The increased number of viewers 
should iracrease. the need for em- 
ployees at the studios. At the 
same time it v/ill increase the 
responsibility of those in charge 
of. broadcasting. . Directors and 
managers will need an awareness of 
many fields to appeal to and accur- 
ately inform this viewers. 

The job outlook is improving for. 
minority groups. Women now hold . 
many executive positions. There 
are female public relations direc- 
tors, prpduction assistants, etc. 
Managerial openings will always be 
scarce, but for those who are high- 
ly dedicated and willing t0i^start ■ 
with low- level jobs, broadcasting 
manc?:gement is a field ^^ith a 
future. 
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AGENTS AND SALESPEOPLE 



Four of the more successful grad- 
uates from South Cubby High School 
have gone on to become agents and 
.salespeople. The school's news- 
paper ran a mini-biography of out- 
standing graduates in its last 
issue. The features editor also . 
found the old biographies of this 
year's- four commencement guests. 
The editor then wrote a descrip- 
tion of each of the visiting grad- 
uates* present jobs and ran the 
descriptions with the original 
biographies. Below are extracts 
of this special issue of the ^ ^. 
South Cubby High News . ' 

Andre. Hamburger - at High School 
.. . Graduation 

Favorite classes: English, 
. ityping, Greek, Italian 

Activities: Writer for The " 
News, actor in Drama Club 

Favorite hobbies: Reading, 
. talking . 

•Part-time job: Clerk at .the. 
"Abseht-minded Profeisor" 
bookstore^ 

Educational plans: will .\ 
attend a liberal arts college .; 
.and major in business admini- 
stration . . 

Ambition: .\'to be able to work 
with pebple all my life** 

■ Teacherj^s comments : *^Andre 
has a lot of what;. could be 

' called * charisma. ' The other ^ 
students like and respect him. 
He is quite clever and^ is al- 
ways aggressive and competi- 
tive. He is not easily dis-, 
couraged and sometimes makes 
his teachers angry by not tak- 
ing "no* for an answer. 



*'I would, however, trust him 
with almost anything. If. I had 
to describe him in one word, 
I*d say * charming. *'' 

Andre Hamburger - Today* a 
literary agent for playwrights 

While in college: Andre did a 
lot of writing. He did some 
field work at a publishing house 
where' he learned publishers * re- 
. quirements. . He also met many o 
people whom he could use as con- 
tacts '^ '■ ^ 

Andre took courses in selling 
and accounting in the business 
school of his liberal arts uni- 
versity. He did publicity for 
the university plays and was 
"chairman of the multiple scler- 
osis vdriye fox the entire state. 

Upon graduation: Andre used his 
contacts -- and his talents -- 
to eairn a job as ah assistant 
editor at a small theater arts 
magazine, The magazine. bought 
Va lot of materiaT from free- 
lance scripwr iters and printed 
their wdrk in the magazline. 
Andre helped :to choose the . 
scripts. 

He still, kept contact with 
the publishing house and with 
play brokers. He. began to make 
friends and professional acquain 
tance$ ^with playwrights and . 
scriptwriters. He gradually 
decided to represent a few 
little-known playwrights.: A 
couple^ of them were quite tal- 
ented and their plays sold. 
Andre was a success as-:a iit'6r- 
ary agent, for playwrights. 
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Most -recently: Andre has moved 
to New York where he can be in 
closer- touch with the big play 
producers. He is affiliated 
with another agent in Holly-, 
wood and with one in London. 

He is an agent and his pri- 
mary responsibility is to find 
the best market for his writer's 
works and to sell them at the 
best possible prices. 

Andre represents many play- 
wrights and scriptwriters -- 
some famous and some not. . He 
, makes sure his clients receive 
a fair. advance and that the 
royalty scale is suit:able. 

Andre finds that he reads 
many more scripts than. he ac- 
tually accepts. He knows the 
kinds ,of scripts producers are 
apt tobuy and will only. accept 
" those -kinds of script's. Some- 
times he advises ' prospective- 
clients to make certain changes 
in their scripts in order to 
make them more attractive to 
producers . 

_ : -O 

Amy Cissel - at High School 
Graduation 

Favorite classes: Drama, 
business education 

Activities: Student Director 
for the^ Drama Club, Secretary 
and Special 'Activities Com- 
mittee Chairman of Student 
Council 

Favorite hobbies: Reading 
about , people- in show business, 
making money 

Part-time 3 oi:: Clerk typist 
in the persoimel department 
of '^Messy's" - the downtown 
department sTtire 



Educational plans: None speci- 
fically, would like to go to 
college eventually 

Ambition: *To be a lawyer or to 
go into show business 

Teacher's comments: "Amy is \^ 
talkative, persuasive and busi- 
nesslike. She has leadership 
qualities and likes to use them. 
'She has made a name for., herself 
, as chairperson of the '.Special 
Activities Committee and as 
Secretary.' of the Student Council'. 
She has been responsible for the 
hiring of big-name bands for our 
school dances. The kids really 
flipped when she persuaded 
Dickiie D.J. and the Doodads to 
come andVplay for half their 
usuaL fee. " Amy could- handle 
any bus iness situation . \ She 
can talk her way out of any 
problem and T think that is why. 
she dad so wellrin my class! 

Amy Cissel - Today, an agent 
for entertainers., ' 
After high school graduation: 
Amy worked full-time in the 
personnel department of "Messy 's.'* 
In no time she was^prompted- to. 
interviewer, and assisted the 
director in hiring employees . 

Amy worked for about a year 
and then decided to go to a 
two-year liberal arts college 
where she toolc business and 
drama courses . While in col- 
lege, she directed some plays 
for a community theater. She 
also worked part-time > as a file 
clerk for an advertising agency. 

Upon college graduation: She 
accepted a full-time Job as a 
receptionist for a theatrical 
agent whom she had miet at the . ' 
advertisimg- agency. ^ As a re- 
ceptionists she learned a lot 
about whar it is to be an agent 
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for aspiring actors and enter- 
tainers. After several years 
the actors and entertainers 
who came to the agency grew 
to trust and respect Amy's 
abilities and her knowledge 
of the business. 

Most recently: Amy has become 
the personal mnr i^^er^ for act- 
ors, eTitertainex and circus 
acts in a large Midwestern city. 
She plans tours for the perform- 
ers registered with her and, in 
general, does anything. she can 
to promote their careers. She 
advises actors what to wear 
when they make tv appearances. 
She helps them to receive fair 
terms in whatever contracts, 
they sign J She arranges for 
interviews by newspaper report- 
ers with her performers. She 
consults ad*i/ertisers to find, 
out if they would like one of 
her performers to promote their 
products . 

Amy negotiates with union 
officials, television Studios, 
producers, or night clubs in 
order to secure contracts for 
her clients. She receives a 
percentage of whatever money 
her clients esnm. Therefore, 
her income is determined by^ 
how much money she can persuade 
employers to pay- for her di- 
nts' work. 

Amy is a!lways looking for 
new talent .to promote. She 
• travels all over the country 
visiting smaller -theaters, 
night clubs, ana even circus- 
es looking for talented peo- 
ple Who do hot yet have an 
agent to represemt them. 

<' . During her working day Amy 
writes letters and keeps 



appointments with prospective 
employers and her clients. 
She is responsible for making 
hotel and travel reservations 
for her clients* engageiments . 
She sometimes even answers 
their fan mail. She is in and 
out of her office nil dnv nnd 

often WOTi. OVC ^ Iiuil i. l;;> 

work at home. 

Amy will fly from South Cubby 
Thursday morning to attend the 
performance oi magician in a 
new Atlanta coffee house. . She 
has heard that he is terrific 
and may want to sign him. 

. 0— — 

Bea Nomie - at High School.. 

Graduation 

No. information available because 
she did not graduate with her 
class . ^ 

Bea No'rnie - .Today, a ^theater 
booking agent and, ticket broker 

After dropping' out of high 
school: She went to worlC f or 
her father in a large theater 
downtown where he was a booking 
' agent. She took night courses 
and' finally earned enough cred- 
its to receive her high S'chool 
diploma. • She then went to a 
business school^ where^ sTie" 
learned the skills necessary 
to be her. father's S'ecretary. 
She learned the ''business*' of 
being a, booking agent from him. 

Later Bea took her father's 
'place at the /theater when he 
retired. She became responsible 
for booking theater companies 
to pla/ in the theater. She 
also became the booking agent 
for an established downtown- 
night club. Bea scheduled 
entertainers who brought ^ 
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unprecedented crowds to the 
club. A keen awareness of 
what the downtown night-club 
goers enjoyed helped her to 
choose the right people to 
"booK/' 

As booking agent she was 
responsible -for negotiating 
contracts with the perf om\ers * 
agents and making sure that 
rhe proper billing was always 
used for the performers. Buy- 
irig advertising space in the 
Local newspapers was also her • 
responsibility. 

Mo'st recently: Bea is living 
in New York City from Sep- 
temiber through June and lives 
or.. Cape Cod in the ' summer . . On 
the Cape she is the booking 
~~ agent for an outdoor isummer 
stock theater. She presents 
a balanced season of theater 
groups and entertainers which 
delights both the tourists and 
the residents alike. During 
the year she is a ticket bro- 
ker for a firm in Times Square. 
She buys tickets for every show 
on and off- Broadway in blocks 
at regular box-office pri- 
ces --often before the show 
opens. She then sells the 
tickets to people who are un- 
able to' buy them at the box 
office or for whom it is more 
convenient to go to a broker / 
She charges more than she 
paid, and thus makes a neat 
profit. 



Reuben Stiauss - at High School 
Graduation 

Favorite c^isses: History, 

Activities: Drama Club (pub- 
licity^) ; Debating CLub- - 

Hobbies: Writing, fishing 

Part-tiire job: Maga-ine sub- 
scrip'::ion salesman, sales 
clerk at ''Mr. Dashimg* s** men's 
store 

Educational plans : Will attend 
a liberal arts university and 
major in journalisms and/or 
psychology 

Ambition: To write at a tele- 
vision station or movie studio 

Teacher • s conraients : **Reuben is 
one of the friendliest and most 
personable students 1 have ever 
taught. He always had his hand 
:raised to contribute something 
to the class even if it did not 
direct ly relate 'to what we were 
discussing. He livens up' even, 
the driest subjects! His work 
on the debating club has besen • 
outstanding., He demonstrates 
unusual initiative .and persua- 
siveness-. He often wins pepple 
over to his side by being, tact- 
ful and patient rather than 
rude and belligerent. Reuben 
is competitive and hard-working. 
He usually knows what he wants 
and will try his hardest to do 
' almost anything to achieve his^. 
goals. Sometimes he can be 
stubborn in his persistence, 
but always his stubbornness is 
a result of his doing what he 
believes to be 'right. 
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Reuben S trauss - Tocin , 
time salesperson 

While in college: Reuben worked 
at various summer jobs he was 
an editor's assistant at an ad- 
vertising firm for a while and 
then worked as a page at a tele- 
vision station. He also helped 
his uncle selling life insur- 
ance. His course load included, 
as part of his English major, 
joumaldsm, communications , 
and drama. He took several 
psychology courses as well as 
a course in marketing and busi- 
ness administration. 

Reuben was also a disc jockey 
for the college radio station, 
and wrote and. sold advertise- 
ments for the newspaper. 

Upon graduation: Reube^n began 
working full time at the tele- 
vision station -- still as a 
page, and still , sold life in- 
surance for his uncle several 
nights ^a week partly be- 
cause he liked selling and 
partly because he needed the 
money . „ 

At -the. station> he became 
fascinated by the job of tv 
time salesperson. These peo- 
ple, promote and sell advertis- 
ing .time to various sponsors. \ 
He found out that many of 
these salespeople obtained • 
their jobs by having a strong 
sales background in another 
industry. Others were experi- 
enced journalists. / 

Reuben was gradually permit- 
ted to assist a few salespeople. 
The interest and knowledge Reu- 
ben demonstrated gradually lan- 
ded him- a production assistant's 
job and eventually he became a 
part-time salesman for the 
television station. By this 



time he kne pevvple in the 

community and what their in- 
terests and income were. He 
also was. familiar with all t|ie 
station's programs so that he 
could match an advertiser's 
needs to the right program. 

Now: Reuben has become a full- 
time salesperson. He is always 
active and spends time in his 
office only to prepare sales 
presentations. Otherwise, he 
is out in the community trying 
to convince people that a com- 
mercial on tv would draw lots 
of customers to their stores. 

Reuben is being considered 
for the jobs of sales manager 
and traffic manager. As sales 
iTjanager he would coordinate 
the salespeople and make sure 
they went out on calls each day. 
He would also watch to make sure 
no two salespeople approached 
' the same sponsor. At the start 
of each day, Reuben would fur- 
nish the salespeople with oc- 
casional leads. He would also 
make sure that communication 
was maintained-with old spon- 
sors. He might also check 
with competitive, stations to 
see what their salespeople had 
to offer. He or his siales- 
people may -even write commer- v . 
cials for the customers if 
they so desire. Large stations 
have fairly large sales depart- 
ments headed by managers. In 
smaller stations' announcers 
might Ho their* own selling when 
not on the air. 

Another job Reuben is being 
considered for at his station 
is traffic manager. If he is 
promoted.ro traffic manager, 
•Reuben will prepare a dail>^ 
log of the station's activitdes. 
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showing any unsold time per- 
iods. He would' keep a record 
of air broadcasting time avail- 
able to advertisers . The pre- 
paration of the daily schedule 
of programs would also be 
Reuben's responsibility. 

Reuben is sure he will re- 
ceive one of these advance- 
ments because his work as a . 
time salesperson has. been 
recognized as excellent. 

Advice for Interested Students 

Andre, Amy, Bea, and Reuben were 
asked to speak to this year's 
graduating class of South Cubby 
High. In general, they advised 
students. to continue their edu- 
cation^ and to exercise their tal- 
ents as often as they could. More 
specifically they said;^ 

• As in ali theater and media 
jobsv^the competition is. in- 
tense^for prospective agents 
and salespeople.- You need 
every p ossib j^e advantage, you 
lean gety, and a good education 
is only one of these advan^ 
tages. On-the-job training 
is a distinct advantage. An 
*bmployer is much more apt to 
hire , you if you have some ex- 
perience dealing in the type 
of job for which you are 
being CDnsidered. 

. In order- to acquire on-the- 
job training, howeyer, it^is - 
usually necessary to start at 
the bottom. Don*t be too 
proud to consider a clerical 
position for an agent or " 
salesperson. Tha":r clerical' 
jpl? may give you xhe exposure . 
to and the knowledge of the 
job Vou really want. Us,e... - 
that job as an opportunity 



to make contacts with people 
in the field. 

The^size of your income will 
depend on' your own initiative, 
talents, personality, and 
ambition. You may not be 
able to make ends meet finan- 
._cially at the . beginning. Be 
prepared to work hard in- 
cluding lunch hours, evenings, 
holidays, and weekends. 

* An agent's or salesperson's 
job can be very satisfying. 
The salesperson knows that 
his/her work helps the station 
to exist financially. Agents 
and personal managers have 
the satisfaction of knowing 
that their efforts are help- 

. ing playwrights and perfor- ' 
mers. towards success in their 
careers. ^ 

They "cannot, however, depend _on 
future successes. Agents in par- 
ticular experience a feeling of 
uncertainty about the future. A. 
client's popularity and marketa- 
bility may be short-lived: 

Andre, Bea, Amy., and Reuben all 
said they were happy at their jobs 
They all said that they were de- 
voted to their work, and . it was . 
that devotion which helped to 
make them successful. 

What is the Outlook 
For Agents or Salespeople? 

Agents perform a valuable Service 

to performers _i_playwrigh:t s.>_and 

audiences by handling many of the 
business details of the'ehtertain- 
meht business^. Performers and 
playwrights prefer not to handier 
these sdetails . Since there aire; 
many' ^'creators" in this country, 
agents are in demand.^ 
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Producers are more apt. to favor 
talent which is represented by an 
agent. Often producers will refer 
to agents when a certain type of 
talent is needed • Thus^, because 
agents enhance their marketability, 
performers use agents • Good ones 
are certainly "in demand. 

Television and radio time sales- 
people are also in demand. Unlike 



most foreign .television and radio 
stations, American stations are 
not supported by. government funds. 

Large stations generally have 
many salespeople and managers to^ 
handle the responsibility of soli- 
citing sponsors • As long as Amer- 
ican stations are not government 
funded, salespeople will continue 
to be necessary. 
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6. EDUCATION/CRITICISM CAPl'EERS 



DO r LIKE SHARING mXT I KNOW WITH PEOPLE? 



If you answered '^Ves** to the title question, then - 
answer the following questions . 



\ 

Would I like to work in a 
school or library all day? 

Some possible jobs are: 

• Col lege or University 
Faculty Member 

Secondary School Teacher 

Elementary School Teacher 

Adult/Community Education 
Tea c he: 

Private Acting Teacher 
~bi~bca_rian 



Do I like to write? 
Some possible jobs are: 
Critic 

Instructional Writer 

Theatrical Biography 
Wr i ter 

Research Directpr 
(Motion Picture'technica 
Advisor) 

Historian 
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TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 



The audience was applauding en- ^ 
thusia^tically as the young 
actress who. played Nancy came 
out to take her bow. The whole 
cast was on stage now except for 
Kenneth. His turn was last, since 
he played the lead role of Fagin 
in South Side High School's pro- 
duction of '^Oliver." 

Kenneth came runni,ng on ^stage 
and took a deep bow^ The audi- 
ence applauded wildly. Some rose 
to theit feet. Before long the . 
whole auditorium was on its feet 
and shouting ^'bravo'^ for Kenneth's 
brilliant performance.^ 

For a while'Kenneth could not 
move because* he was . too excited. 
"This is ecstacy," he said to 
himself. No other job dif.^ acti- 
vity could be as 'satisfying as 
beings an actor and hearing the 
enthusiastic response of an aud- 
. iience. If Kenneth found his ex- 
perience in the school musical 
such a rewarding experience, is 
a career as an "actor the ideal 
choice for Kenneth? . 

Not at all. Kisnneth might j.en- 
joy. actin<'. and audience response, 
but he is also fairly realistic- 
about th' drawbacks, of an acting 
career. Kenneth enjoys security 
-- knowing where he i^. going to 
be tomorrow and that when he 
wakes jjp;>in the morning he will 
. be able to go to school. Ketineth 
does not. lil^e Xo take risks. 

. Nor does he like living uncom-' 
■ fort ably. Keifineth's parents are 
middle-class, small town people 
who have always provided him with 
a clean home and delicious food. 
He would be uncomfortable living 
under conditions inferior to those 
to which he -was accustomed. 



Kenneth, also has lots of ' friertds, 
whom he does no.t want to give up^ 
for an acting career in a city. 
He is also rather attached, to his 
family. He would find it lonesomb; 
living by himself. 

Because of all the questions and" 
risks, because he indeed nij.^|ht have 
to live humbly and by him^^l^, l^n- 
neth'do^ not want to be an actor. ^ 
He has, a great deal of musical, 
dancing, acting, and even direct- 
ing ability. . He has had roles rn 
cllurch and school productions 
since.,h^ was six years old.: vHis 
parents always took him to plays . 
.and /movies. He has always been a , 
*'tv^kid.". If there were going to 
be anybody in Kenneth's town who 
' would become a- professional actor, 
it^ would be Kenneth. Byt although 
KQnneth is enthusiastic and even 
aggressive, he is , not willing to 
lead the life-style o^ an actor. 

Kenneth was always a good lis- 
tener and has remarkable patience- 
^ He enjoys 3;alking to people and 
sharing his ideas with them. He 
sincerely likes children. Is 
teaching ^hen the. best career for 
Kenneth? 

Maybe. But Kenneth should know 
. that there are other skills and 
talents that he should possess. 
For instance, most theater/media 
teachers feel that in order to be 
a good teacher one has ta-be ''self- 
driven and hava a compulsive ded-^. 
. i^dation." A good teacher ^rarely 
^.pays attention/ to'- the line between 
< work and life. Kenneth would find 
""that he. would rarely be done with 
^his job, and his work would carry 
over into ^his private life. 
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Kenneth would also need teach- He should seize any opportunity to 
ing ability which could best be teach a class or to coach drama, 

gained by some sort of experience. 




Necessary Talents 



Ed (a university professor ), Joanne (a drama teacher), 
'nd Kit ( a film teacher) all cited the talents they 
lejt were necessary to teach theater and/or media. .. 

- Ed_: A good theater or film professor should have 
as much background as poss.i.ble in all departments 
of all the performing arts. Mental and physical 
durability is also necessary. * 

Joanne : A drama teacher should be someone interested 
in children and someone who is. more concerned with . 
. kids than using the classroom as a place to show- ■ 
case his/her own talents. Drama teachers in secon- 
~Mry~-schoeH-s--fle^d--also to be good disciplinarians 
because the subject matter req u i re s"~a n u nrcorrv^ntH-QR-— 
al, flexible classroom. Given new freedom, kids, 
sometimes react in a volatile way. You must develqp 
the skill of being firm and yet fostering, an atmos- 
phere of free expression at the same time. 

Kit: You must be able to write, for you vyi-1 I constant- 
ly be writing your own curriculum. You must be cap- 
able cf learning new ideas to put into your curricu- 
lum. 1 had the talent of being a self-starter and 
being able to initiate activities easily. These 
. are invaluable assets to a teacher. Finally, a good 
film teacher needs to know how to make good films. 
A knowledge of film processes and technical exper- 
tise is mandatory.' : ■ ^ 
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\Vhat Do Theater/Media Teachers 
Do at Their Jobs? 

There are several kinds of teach- 

_ers in the field of theater and 

media. People teach drama and 
film in universities, junior col- 
l eges, high s chools, junior high 
schools, eiemenrgry-sehoQ^s, artiill. 



and community education centers, 
and in private studios. There 
are also film librarians (some- 
times called film-rental clerks) 
who maintain a library of films 
and other audiovisual material 
for use by schools or other 
organizations. 

The activities performed by each 
of these teachers varies somewhat 
according to where they teach. 
All of them work longer than the 
hours actually spent in the school. 

^They must read books, write and 
revise curricuTar" at t end-meetings^ 
see plays and movies, and attend 

-fH^^^4;ain-S.ocial functions . Kenneth 



could best receive an idea rrf^hat— 
they do by sneaking into their 
offices and reading a -copy of their 
daily journals which many teach- 
ers . do keep. 

Ed, College Professor 

Today 1 made appointments with 
three students to talk about 
possible careers in theater -and 
film. 1 had to cut the third 
one short because 1 was due at 
the rehearsal of '^The Glass 
Menagerie.*' It would be relax- 
ing if 1 were only involved 
with the classroom or only in- - 
volved with production, but. , . 
having to ba I ance both can. 
rea 1 ly be hectic. 

j stayed at the rehearsal 
long enough to make sure r 
the lighting cues were soi 



that the acting was flowing 
smoothly.' 1 then ran over to 
the agricultural school to give 
a lecture on themes of farming 
in American twentieth century 
drama. 

From there 1 dashed off to 
teach my last class of the day. 
—ggj- qht 1 am contin ui ng Chapter 
^hree of my new book en1i^i-e4- 



ctinq as a Psychological Release. 

Joanne, Junior High Drama Teacher 

First period was my only free 
period of the day today. 1 
went through that new drama 
activities book I bought and 
made up a mimeographed sheet 
of a characterization exercise 
for my fourth period class. 1 
also used first period to begin 
reading a new play 1 had ordered 
for possible consideration for 
the. sprTTigr^mistTjat-. 1— have-a_Li — 



ready read five or~si-x--- all 
-a£_ whirh seem either t oo chi Id- 
ish or too soph istica tea fTir 
junior high school use. 

• 1 taught for the rest of the 
day and had to deal with only a 
bloody nose from a rather phy- 
sical drama game, a shy girl 
bursting into tears because she 
was nervous about playing "duck,, 
duck, goose,*' and an angry French 
teacher complaining that he 
simply could not conjugate the 
verb,"jouer" with so much noise 
coming fro.m my dr-ama class.. 

After school" rTia"d'"a" meeting 
to attend but was delayed be- 
. cause my star student Ned was 
having a problem with his girl 
friend and the problem was 
-tin^ erformance both 

..la.. in production. 



i.2i 



Drama teachers often t--.-^ 

r-'-ptuxtO graph qh nw^_gL_tjT(r -jU 

Center for Creative A^s. 

We ta I ked TogeTner and b^^r.^^-v^ 
resolved it. 

Then Dotty, the scienc 
er, decided she wanted kv, 
to ine because she felt r 
room attire was inapprop' 
my sty I e of , teaching was 
ing students to be defian^ , .d 
why wasn't 1 teaching English 
like a normal person anyway ? 
I talked with her, patiently 
trying to defend myself and 
explaining the purpose of class- 
room drama as 1 do a i most 50 
.times a day, 

>l--arrived at my meeting late 
and' had toHeavo early to go 
to play rehearsal. After re- 
hearsal my cast and I went ' 
to dinner and then out to 



unconventional ways. This 
s class at the New Orleans 



— a— pl^y thp Jun ior high school 

in the neighboring community^ 
was doi ng , 

At the end of the day ! drop- 
ped — but not without making. . 
sure my lesson plans were ready 
and that my dil I pickles were 
carefully packed for tomorrow's 
taste exercise with my seventh 
graders. 

Kit, Adult Educator 

Today i am f i n i sh i ng wr i t i ng a 
book I started over a year. ago. 
"ablblJt'"'' how~-i;o-teach~f1^ n—t-he^ 
classroom, ' 'After al 1 tf^^at is 
what I do everyday, so I might 
as w^l I put it in print to share 
with other teachers. 
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I have : 
ences wi-^ 
)ncernir 
ne course.. 

After clas- s "T. 
go i ng i ntc -p^ c 
the showir p c 
a I film sr.-: 
other f i Irr -oi:: Jhe^ 
f i ImmakerH v.no ^■ 
i n atter ze 
conduct' z V 
tejche" 
iects .' 



. :. re conf er- 
^uuefi^s today 
- p :>gre55 i n 



the'- can rroxe cret 
fee t ively -^e f i Im 
t"-- r c las room. 



ve i V and ef- 

^ r -^rt of 



I am 
c attend 
education- 
it with 
and the 
I also be 
light I am 
. lOp for 
1 - iona I sub- 
learn how 



S. n^V'^ teachers, of cc . r . e, do 
nc ..Jig beyond the 'bar^est manimiim 
0^ ^ they have to i\ 
cT ^-r.sToom. Rarely ar: 
or theater teachers . 
to be a good teacher, 
know that the tasks ar 
of Ed, Joanne, and Kit 
common among good teav 



:.n 1:he 
leste film 
•netih wants 
- he shoirld 
activirr. ^ 
ire very 
-rs . 



Educational Backgroxinds 

:ional backgrounds of Ed, Joanne, and Kit 
lat typical among drama/ film teachers: 



sh 

.;iTia 



Joanne 

B.A. Theate: 
Arts 



Kit 



B.A. English 

M.A. Motion 
_ Pictures/ 
Theater Arts 

— A .-tba^a^^-eld- jobs -totally unrelated to teaching 
and and drama prior to becoming teachers. Cash- 

ier me^:: cutter, waitress were among their previous 

job? '^''^ 

a:'1 three also held jobs which were more profession- 

:.12y rariented in theater and media before teaching. 

AzoDrr, production- as sis tan1:v"£iIiM were some of 
tj::: ixir.s held prior to their present teaching jobs. 
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Background an i Pr : ;on 

Mosr drama/medic, teac.^-r "^*ee 
that a background which udes 
the study of teaching sk and 
teaching experience comb: . 
actual experience in prcjL loin 
ideal.. Participation in c .\xra- 
curricular activities re. d to 
drama and media is also . , nt' ^: 



How Does a Drama/ Fi! 



Get Hired ? 

Question: Hou' do you ^^n-.: 
with your job obtain v:lt;.. 



Pester the school 
St rat ion 



:.iai 



Keep showing yourself -jjiui 
thrusting yourself irmijerr 
their noses, be 

Attend functions ard 
meetings 

Find out what peopl-: 
doing, keep on top of th: 

Have persona i conta s . 



Kenneth has always bee^. a, 
sive in his stage work. 
pTans on finding a teach > 
when he graduates from c: 
he must continue to be a^:. 



jor 
jge . 



Having a good education :i. an 
impressive resume-, enrolliv.in ::.r 
placement services, joini.ic p:.- 
fessional associations, ar:^ havir> 
his writing published wouic all 
be helpful to Kenneth in firiding 
a job. But the way most drjuna/ 
film teachers find their Jobs is 
by knowing someone first and trxie n 
showing off their inrpressivo 
grounds . 



If Kenrie*^!! is inz - ■ 
ing in the public s c: 
he should involve himr 
activity he can with: 
system (sj where he wc . 
teach, hie might tutci 
or vcluntieer to assist 
or film organization, 
becoime friendly with t 
strators of the syster: 

After v/orking as a l 
teacher, Kenneth *s op 
for future jobs coulc 

Department Chairmar 

Adm". 1 LsrratCT 



: in teach- 
: setting, 
:f with any 
,::e school 
i like to 
:^ub5titute , 
:ie drama 
Ae could 
he admini- 

.xama or film 
jrtunities 
'.r elude : 



Teacner 



better c'nool 



system 

Writ er 

Spec _alii^ 
dra-,:^ tea . 



Teaching (exaample : 
::t couid teach 



stag 15 des^^-nj 

Teadiing a:^ a higLer ;3*ade 
level (hig:: school to junior 
college, jrjT.ior cclle:;e to 
university 

"""•"ActCT ■ 

ProdiiLcer 

Dirs-ctor 

Government Worker 
(research :r, etc- ) 

How Kenneth would go about being 
hired for ary of the above jobs 
would depenc on the number of 
diverse experiences could 
gather for his res u: .? and personal 
contacts. Many dra: :i/f iln teach- 
ers are crmtent in : irg drama/ 
film teachers . all of their lives. 
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Why Teachers Choose Their Careers 

Ed, Joanne, and Kit gave their impressions aboizt ^ ' 
they chose their careers. 

Ed: Participating in and seeing plays frequen-r-ly 
led me to a career in theater. 1 was also a-^tr 
ted to the life-style of theater its excitem: rr 
and expressiveness. Theater was an. activity tha ■ 
.1 l^ked and felt good doing. There was the rro- ' 
of variety instead of sarreness. This has bee- 
fulfil led! 

Joanne: Having a large university with an exc-.lle" 
theater department in my hometown influencec '-:e. 
1 wanted a job where 1 could deal with chiic"™! 
and direct plays at the same time. Therefon -p^^i' 
ing drama was the ideal job for me. 1 love r ^ 
response 1 receive from parents and kids let* ~: 
know that 1 am needed and appreciated. 

Kit: 1 always had an interest in images, "stiDT""^, 
writing. They ai.i come together in film. I 
the fee Ting of creating, contributing and wc • r -: 
with students toward their inprovement. It 
to have the knowledge that tt".ere are people ... i 
the. country whom I have helped and who know -ncr 
respect ne. 



Kenneth wants to be a dr^na_t^ a^^ 
er'bWalis'e^Tie^loveFTheater and 
wants sincerely to share his know- 
ledge and enthusiasm with as many 
other people as possible. He is 
certainly in the majority as far 
as motivation for teaching is con- 
cerned. 

However, there are some drama/ ' 
film teachers who are^ teaching 
mainly because tin ey could not be 
successful as an actor, filmmaker, 
or some other theater or film non- 
teaching job. These people are 
usually not the best teachers. 
People who say that they can/^?all 
back*' on teaching if another career 
fails often do .a disservice to 
their students and themselves. 



JTheir_Js,tudents-are -iut : -ceiving " ' 
the best possible ar-. :he teachers 
are never really happ; . 

Some theater/medic, eachers were 
influenced at an earl; age by the- 
ater and/or film. as i result of 
exposure their parerizi gave tiiriein. 
Others were strongl} -nfluencsd 
by teachers they hac :ii : imicT 
high, high school,^ coll-ps^.- 
Some had such terrib -3 teaoaers 
in school, who did nothing with 
drama and film, that they wanted 
to become teachers i :^, order to 
give more exposure t:* th- peirformi- 
ing arts in the * clas ^roczi. 
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Advice from 



^ilm Teachers 



to Interested 



rtudents 



There Is I i t" 
by the 'estac 
plines. Math 
science, and 
teachers cfte- 
ei ther wei rd : 



-.cn ! t ; on 
d i sc i - 
. studies., 
-icl isr 

/ou 3 re 
jsrf I ucus. 



Someti mes vou zsnr.^t be a ? 
creative as y: u wculc Mr -, 
Much of your ob r. \\ \ be 
odmi ni strat i.Vr- ana will ■ n- 
volve a I "^t o^ pcDerwork. 

Be in love wi^h ycjr field and 
your work- Your ODligation is 
to discover new knowledge and 
share it with others. A'^y thing 
less is a cop -out. If yo- are 
^failing oack on teachir^g be- 
ca ...5e another job i s unava t 1 - 



abfe to you, rore Then I i ^ely 
yoL wi 11 not i-e the t^/pe of 
teazher you should be. 

KnLri that your sociai live will 
be cut down. Teaching (and do- 
ing extra-cur-*Icu 1 ar production) 
derT;an_dls__a„.gre3t'- amount of under- 
"sTandi.ng and sacrificing from 
your loved o^ es , 

Become a leaje" in yo^ ^ field. 
Be a pusher. Don't rely on 
o'Jd ideas. Innovate, 

You should be able to present 
material tc O'^ners clearly and 
i rc^e I ! ig i b i \ Yol should in- 
spire stude-^^'i to want to do 
• 1 i kewi se. 



35 £ /npart- jtic and as s 
Th St. ier-c as you wish < 
-s nad be-^ wl th you , 

e z^re . :*f the obvious 
- lets ^ "IV ived in teach ir 4, 
n. : ' r i cu I y ' n I ea d i ng e; '~TrEr- 
.. • ricL^ .3'^ prcd.uctions: ^".jvir 
*.:vorit^E- becoming too c:. :c5e 

Th you' itLcents, and a:)nnpirc' 
" :?inc en -*eeohing duties I'a^ 
"-T'r^s'^a I. period of 

3: : jW . 

In T ; rtccui:!^:, Heachers ha-d che 
foil nving adr ice to give scuden" 
about ho\'. tc prepare for the 
career: 

Do al yoj can in theater/- 
tv wh ie you are in scKco i 
lercrn alll you can atpour .tr 
whole world and about peop 
Kn^-^i4-Li'h<:. arte;.' R^p^.d b : - 



them, ^' ^ 

Prepare broadly: narrow down 

the llatest possible time 
and then only as necessary. 
Avoid -learn i hg' more and more 
about less and less, Nlany 
basic human? ties, arts, and 
even scFsmce courses have appf- 
cations in theater, film 
tele\ is -en areas. 
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T- to f i- J :h 
is iOTnehc re 

Moi-^ -Tie :5 



jmmer job That 
^^d to tne arts. 

: — rreat I ve 

iiir : and other stu- 
^ teHxhin;^ the- 



Filially., ,. 
dent5 interfi 
ater or mediia 3r.rniLLd be aware of 
variouis conriirr^^.:' ^ciir^ teachers : 

* rr^cQurarong iai:aleirted 

students :s.. A., the pri- 
mal e a-ct:i-ng ie:Hcher, tells 
:ier stn^entss how talented 
■'iney 3.T:^ and how zhey have 
chaijces for professional 
c::ireeT. Man:' -^f \i\BT stu- 
den::::s hrJ.ve lix^le chamce for 
pr-ofessj.onal success, but 
sine enccuragsss rfnem because 
she wants th^ to re- enroll 
in her OidvariCad class which 
-osts tTv^'ice as msuch.. 



Collecting smdients. , depiend- 
ing toQ .Tnuch :jn the "follow- 
ing" — Mr. r.. . junior high 
film te^dcher nas hks four 
or five little "pets" with 
him in ois office every day 
after 3chool, They tell hiini 
whan tney like about: his ;-^ iSS, 
and SQ he des^jigns kis com :- 
■.dlunr priiTiiarilv zo meet the ^ 
neecs. Be' for.nets a^bout the 
5vtudemts who ^.e toe shy to 
ra:Ik vith :him, 

^^^1 ■ jre-presfc-i^ua:/:.^: quaJlificnii ...wiis 
~ ' G- hii-gih sdiiool -dz ^x:::x 
-raachj. r, wvaii Inir^d' tor ;:i£r 
M3b draac Tj:d the I^rge air/t:ii:Ti t 
i_:t acri ^zr i^nd dfrr.ecriit£ - 
P^erien-^ .,L».:.T;:z;d on. ihfir t/- ume. 
Actua^^^", :^n.ly ^xper^-nce 

she 1 -ad was to play 

the ii-ecGrrLii txee froon the left 
in "ti?.e apriLe tiree scene of 
"Tbe Wirard o*r Oz." 



C;>ntin-ual comproniilsiTL:^ on 
■7-.utput into class — • Dr. 
t.:ache:5 film at the local 
ur_iversity On days when he 
is tired or has vs'ork to do^ 
he turns on the projector and 
tells his studer"t5 to watch a 
fil:m ::T\d then wr ze comments 
about it. He ca-i easily do- 
something else v.-:ile they do 
the viewing and - riting. 

Naiisedroopini: f ~aise adver- 
tlsing) r P- teaches 
theater art:_ 3 private 
college. r::= srurents are 
aw*ed by her i she tells tales 
of her relationships w/ith 
Marlon Brando, Karherine Hep- 
bum, Dustin offrran, and 
Liza Minnelli Ar±ua:»ly, 
the closest si. 
of them was tc 
basket in Mari^ 



c:i.rae to any 
^mnty a waste 
z Brando's 



part-time whil^: she was in 
high school in New York City. 

What is the Outlook ? 

The market for te2:chis?s of theater 
send media changes ewer' few years . 
Several yimrs ago, serno-u;is were 
::iiiiiing dr::r3na and filr: cmirses at 
a fairly r-^pid rate.. z present, 
there is a trend townxz. returning . 
to t:he ''basics" in c^rtiain sec- 
ticms of rhie countr)-: students * 
inaibility z:o read aiza' v/ri-re is 
cited as the reason to aii,,;nent 
traditional courses and de-empha-. 
size the ar^s . . 

Drama and film teachers them- 
selves are idealistic and optimis- 
tic about rhe grovrcn of their 
field. Mainsy of the- feel that if 
a person is qualified and aggres- 
sive, he/sme will ^retirually find 
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work. There are several -related 
fields — sue::, as curricu-lum de- 
velopment — ••■vhi.ch also cffer 
opporronrties for those rrained 
to be •re^.cher;- . 

Ideal io tic drama teachers feel 
that crana will eventu::-il be in 
every junior high,, high school, 
and liberal axis col Lege curricu- 
lum. Those scfiools which already 
have prog rains , they feel, will 
have :^ncre3-5ed spcrcializaition 
withiTT. the departrnterit ; a schooL ■ 
that ' ^.ly reacihes acting may add 
a sta. -J design course, tor in- 
stance .. 



An. _iiCTe:ased ediJcation for £.d- 
Tmini:i"::rai :rs , making tlhem av;a:re 3f 
the iTieri-^T- of drama amd f i Iil,. wiJ.i 
:.lsc ^hi.Tice, the outlo«ok for pre- 
pec:TLve :ieachers in the field. 

k\x ar. : :te:, teaching -- any 
ub :\:t — is Still a competiti.J.e 
i:ieJd. The present pop^jilarirv' q£ 
tear::;:i7ic .drama and filnii probably 
will :^ausv;: 'increased campetition 
for til' available jobs. [For 
further information, see '^Educators' 
in ExTjloring Careers in the HujUilvi- 
itiei^: ; A Studeat Guidebook.. ) 



WRITERS ABOUT THE TER ANB MEDIA 



Josephine was busy typing tke 
last story rc go in tie We:St Tav- 
ertown High sr.hool literary maga- 
zine The Tor; l^ose . As di tor- 
in-chief of "t ve magazine, Jose- 
phine not oni • managed activities 
but also did :^ting- typing, r^^^d 
layout hersei Her staff was not 
very good at r/^fetin^ dccidiliief- and 
r:2is month's :i.ition >*'a^ due the 
printer in an :iour- By remaining 
patient and pr-:^sistirg in her -ark, 
Josephine mad: tfe deadlirae alrost 
single-handed; . 

Right after osephine arrived 
home for a qu :k supper, she was 

out the door ^s-in to attemd drama 

rehearsal. 5h e was playin.^ the 
small role ct a gorgeous c cowgirl 
in a western jresentad by .'he firyAVid 
cli:^. IVhen ?^:ne wa< not un *age, 

HvtXDte fi^!:>tes _i a journal she 
trii?d to ke^^v daily - 

After rehearsal .H^c^sephrre and • 
a few of her frienrii^ gave in to.. 



tempratiori: by attelidrhg^he TaT^""' 
showing of the new movie playing 
in\ th^ Tai^ertown Cinemia. Writijig 
and going to the movies were- rhe 
t-wo things io:sephine emjoyed doir^ 
inosTt . Is a career as a wri:-:ar 
...dd:^ thea^Ler and media a gcood 

Farhiaps. But aside from ^'^rridziE.: 
wei I and otiTen, people who 
critics, wr-xters, and researrhers 
feel that broad iknow ledge fof 
socioliDgj' j-xid the humanities" is 
also imporrant. Josephine's ;iTi3r- 
tience and persistence will he 
helpful tc her. But she musr be 
fairly agg:ressive in >^rder to 
earn money in the competitive 
field of writi^i^ ahOWl theiiter 
and medii^. 

ft^jing :^ "'goi'^^d- writer does r^ari 
alwsy:£ Beau :;ising correct ^asn^tu- 
ation and being able to spell. 
(Crit_cs .and writers often .say 
they canmat spe" ind do/ net have 
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jbSPENSE WITH DIMIENSION . . 
:h in character portrayal and per- 
)nal drama!" 



the need. '"The copy editor takes 
care of that/^ In corder to be 
hired as a writer,. J";asephine needs 
to ha\'e a unique fiaar or a spe- 
cial or entertaining style. Eveir. 
if -her **flair" is to write simpl; 
and intelligently if she is 
consistent and does it well 
she will stand out over other 
writers. 

J obs ii Li^5l 5^^^ ' 
about Theater a n^i MeJua and 
the Responsibilit : -^j of Each 

Josephine might consider the job 
of film, television, or theater 
critic. Critics view plays, mo- 
vies, or television shows — 0)ften 
before they are shown Zo tfee pub- 
lic -- and then write about tfcem 
for a newspaper or^ magazine or 



speak albout thenn on televisioa. 
As 3 cril:ic, Josephine would often 
have freedoni to choose whiat she 
would write abomt frorm month to 
month, week to \week, or day to day. 
She would general ly see Three to 
five plays, movies, or television 
shows ecLch week.. 

Another part of the critic's job 
is ro interview personalities in 
the field*. Not only would Josie- 
phinie coixcmct her (Own. rniDerviews , 
but she would also arrange them, 
and,, of couirse,, write them up 
afterwards. This process gives 
the critic access to many perform-^ 
ers in theater and media. 

Josephine would alsvo have to 
spen^i her time reading what ano 
how othea' critics write, odcasion- 
ally observing the early stages of 
production^ of a show, reading as 
imany artides as possible abcmt 
thea.ter and imedia,. amaii occ23 ton- 
ally writing articles other than 
xeviisws or interviews- 

Other v^rixing jobs .Hiiov; t theater 
and media include the xe? r.-archers 
and wnriters of such topics? as sci- 
entific and technicall de-'^^-^lQpments 
in xhe field, or the iHyj:: . cations 
of the social sciences ti- the the- 
ater and film"^ industry . ihi^re are 
also instruictional writers who., 
write textbooks, manuals, :aind "how 
to*' :'00k5 . 

A r.ajor industry in itself is 
that of theatrical b^io^^raf^y 
writer^.. Many performers inid 
others in tihe entertainment inisi- 
ness -will Tfoll their life story to 
. anottesr vvho then writ>es j:t as a 
biognaphy. Sorae theater and media 
people even write autabi-iographies 
with tihe assistance of :2riiother . 
writer. 
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Finally^ there are research di~ 
rectors and h.isxorians . These 
people conduce research to make 
sure manners of speech, kinds of 
transportatiom,, etc., in a pro- 
duction are historical! * authen- 
tic. They may visit: arjother part 
of the world zo observe and inves- 
tigate it for use' in a production. 
A director imighit be directing a 
film in BuziiaTdls Ba*/, Massachusetts , 
with one scene takimg rlace in Bo- 
gota, Colombia.- The director and 
the cast might mever have been to 
_ Bogota, arJ if the film has a 
large buderet, it would be worth- 
while to send an historian to 
South Ajnier:ca to view zhe Bogota 
life- style. 

Prepanrrion and Background 

Most writers about theater and 
media hsive at 11 east a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from a college or 
universitvv. While studying at a 
university Josephine should write 
film, theater , aw television criti- 
cism for the scrhool newspaper or 
do'some c^her s^ort of writing 
where she woulc have the oppor- 
tunity to see hsr work published. 
She should probably be active in 
the theater or film department of 
the university as an actress, di- 
rector, or in- a public relations 
capacity. She i^iight even write 
some scripts herself. 

A course in. "reviewing" or 
"biography writing" is not a ne- 
cessity, and these courses are 
not often available. Some cour- 
ses in writing would be" helpful. 
If Josephine could attend a school 
where a prominent critic, biogra- 
phy writer or historian teaches, 
she would probably find the ex- 
perience 6£ working with him/her 
-4ieip-ful-^ — €9ncentratxng"her"~stud^ 
^es in Englj-sh, theater, or film. 



and taking courses in writing would 
give Josephine a good beginning 
preparation. 

Where, How, and Why 
Do Writers Find Jobs? 

Where? Those who write biographies 
might have to work and research 
wherever their subject lived and 
lives. Historians and researchers 
have to work with their production 
wherever it might be (usually New 
York or Los Angeles) . Textbook 
writers could live and work almost 
anywhere, but would probably have 
to negptiate with someone in a big. 
city in order to have their work 
published. 

Most critics find jobs in New 
York, Los Angeles , Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Washington. 
Even though spme small newspapers 
have critics, big cities offer the 
greatest number of opportunities. 

Josephine might review movies 
for a suburban or small city paper, 
but she would probably be viewing 
the movies at the same time as her 
public --generally months after' 
they open in the big cities. Work- 
ing away from a large city, she 
might lose the feeling of fresh- 
ness and immediacy that comes 'from 
being one of the first people to 
review a play or movie. She prob- 
ably would have little chance to 
nieet and interview performers 
either. 

On the other hand, as a critic^ 
for a small newspaper, Josephine 
would feel close to her readers 
and use their responses and in-- 
spirations in her writing. Some- . 
times thd. smaller papers give their 
critics more space in each issue, • 
so Josephine could write longer 

__and_more-detailed-reviews-than- t" 

for a big city paper. 
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Critics can work at newspapers, 
magazines, television and radio 
stations — large and small. 
Where Josephine would work as a 
critic is often considered the 
factor for how successful she is 
in the field. She would have more 
prestige and be making more money 
if she went from a small newspaper 
to the New York Times , for instance. 
This change of settings is the way - 
mos't critics "advance" in their 
field. 

How do writers about theater 
and media find jobs?. If Jose- 
phine wants to be hired as a crit- 
ic or writer, she "will have to 
be highly persistent. She should 
have her best college materials 
(reviews, research papers, etc.) 
reproduced and mail them to news- 
papers , magazines, or publishing 
houses and agents. She should 
then make follow-up phone calls, 
visits, and write letters to tho::'e 
who express even the slightest 
interest. 

Josephine might be commissioned 
to review one specific play for a 
magazine and that may be the:ex- 
tent of the publisher's interest 
in her. But if the review is 
good, the magazine might ask Jo- 
sephine to review another play or 
review plays on a general basis. 
Or another magazine or newspaper, 
television or radio show might 
read her review, like it, and com- 
mission her to do more work. 

If Josephine is successful at 
reviewing, her job could lead to 
more reviewing with a larger and/ 
or .more prestigious organization. 
Her job could also lead to writ- 
ing books or longer articles, pub- 
lic relations w^^ 
"even"TcHpt writing. (See Chap- 
ter Three.) ' 



It is only through persistence, 
continual writing, and — as in , 
most theater and media jobs 
good contacts that Josephine will 
be able to find work as a writer 
about theater and media. 

. Why do these writers want to 
write about theater or media? 
Josephine wants -to be a critic or 
other sort of writer because she 
feels that her natural talents 
lean toward writing and she is - 
interested in theater and media. 
Professionals mentioned their mo- 
tivation for choosing a career in 
writing about theater and media. 

• I read the works of many great 
critics and writers and de- 
cided that was what 1 wanted 
to do. Their works rrade me 
proud of my choice. 

• 1 always had a 1 i fe- long love 
of movies, so being a film 
critic was sort of a natural 
choice for me. 

• Growing up in New York was a 
tremendous influence for my 
choosing a career in theater. 
I had the opportunity to see 

I many plays and Mive' in a 
; theater atmosphere. 

• 1 was really excited by the 
idea that 1 would have the 
opportunity to see movies as 
soon as they were made and 
write about them for a . large 

- national audience. 
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Advice from Working Writers 

One notion professionals would 
want to warn Josephine about is 
the idea that a career reviewing 
plays or movies is always glamor- 
ous and exciting* Josephine might 
be hired as the film critic of 
a magazine- She might, during 
her first month's work, view noth- 
ing but .terrible movies. (Many 
critics do feel that most movies 
are bad.) She would have to be 
patient and have a real love of 
movies. Otherwise, the bad mov- 
ies might dampen her feelings So 
much that she would fail to re- 
spond to something good, new, 
and original. 

Other advice professionals would 
give Josephine might be: 

* Build up a portfolio of good 

• published material. Get pub- 
lished any way you can. You 
cannot be hired unless you 
have something published to 
show for yourse I f . 

• Read everything you can get 
your hands on everything. 
See a lot of plays, movies, 
or television shows, but 
remember : a therater buff 

is not the same thing as a 
theater critic. Learn about 
all the arts and experience 
life, too. All the arts are 
derived from life, and crit- 
icism is derived from and 
dependent on the arts and 
the society woich creates it. 

• There can be a lot of pres- 
sure from press agents and 
adverti sers, who a I I have 
their share in seeing that 
a movie makes money. A lot 
of subtle coercion^ takes 
place in the theater and 
film industries — ^^^ople 



might try to pressure you to 
criticize favorably when you 
did not really like a produc- 
tion. It takes great commit- 
ment to the ideals of honest 
criticism to keep one's in- 
tegrity. " It is very hard, 
especially for young writers, 
to keep one's head above the 
water. 

What is the Outlook? 

There are a limited number of major 
reviewing jobs in this country: 
metropolitan newspapers, national 
magazines, and television syndi- 
cates. These positions are often 
frozen by people who have been 
affiliated with the organization 
for ten or 20 years. 

The situation is likely to re- 
main the same in the near future. 
New magazines are formed, but old 
ones die. The competition will 
probably not change except that 
it might be even keener par- 
ticularly in the area of film 
criticism. Many schools and col- 
leges are teaching accredited film 
courses, preparing more students 
to compete for the few profession- 
al positions available. 

One development which may in- 
crease job availability is that 
some magazines and newspapers are 
becoming involved with speciali- 
zation. Whereas previously one 
person wrote about all the enter- 
tainments --.books, movies, plays, 
television shows, opera, concerts,, 
night clubs , restaurants , fire- 
eating acts, etc., --the cate- 
gories of music, books, and film 
(and sonietimes other categories) 
are handled^ individually now with 
cjeater space allotted for each 
critic. 
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People like reading criticisnn 
and imany depend upon'reviews to 
determine which entertainments ' 
rhey wiil attend. Criticism, 
interpretations, and biographies 
in book form are still ccaisidered 
exciting reading, and students 



still use books as a great re- 
source for writing their own 
dissertations. 

The audience is there. The 
positions, although few, are there 
for the talented and the persistent. 
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Appendix A 
GLOSSARY 



Billing - 'the relative prominence 
given a name (as of an actor) 
in publicizing,, advertising, 
or'Other promotional^programs 
,(Exajnple: The marqued' of ev- 
ery theater gave him top 
billing.) 

Block, blocking - to determine 
where which actors will move 
when, usually done by the di- 
rector (Example: The actor's' 
blocking was to move center 

" stage and stand near the fire- 
place while saying, "What a 

: glorious night !'^) 

Broadway r- a group of theaters 
in New York located -in and \? 

■ ^r>und. the street called """S.^ 
Broadway in Timea. Square , 
New York Gity, considered to 

. offer the highest prestige and 
money to actors and others in- 
volved in legitimate theater. 

Cinematography - the making of 
• films , the.. camerawork involved 
in.shooting avfilm- 
Cbmmission - the money a writer, 
director, actor, etc. , receives 
^rom the "proceeds of the money 
a play or -film makes, often 
■ in addition to regular salary 



Community theater - .theaters lo- ■ 
cated usually outside of a city 
where pay Is small or usually 
non-existent; participants aris 
usually non-professionals and 
work at some other job, aside 
from what is done at the theate"". 
May do anywhere from one ot six 
productions each year. 

Control board -/ the area in a 

radio or television station which 
has all the switches and audio, 
anid video controls 

Documentary - a film or television, 
show which is.- a factual presen- 
tation, ^usua:ily with a narrator, 
designed more to inform. than to 
entertain 

Dress parade - during, the final, 
stagers of rehearsal, actors 
/'parAd.e**' on stage in* their cos- 
tumes in order for the director 
, and^ costume designer to see how 
cQStiimes iiDOk on stage and if 
they need any adjustrrients 
' < .' . ' • 

. Equity - shortened tern: for Actor *s 

'Equity Association ; which" is the 
major union controlling 'the work 
; of professional actors , "direc- 
■• tors, and stage managers. Mem- 
■' bers of Equity are only allowed . 
^ to work in non-Equity ' shows with 
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special permission. As a mem- 
ber of Equity, a performer, is 
guaranteed a certain minimum 
salary from employers. 

Flats - ^wood. nailed together 
usually with canvas and/ ox 
painted over for use as the 
walls in a room in a play 

Floor plan - drawing used by the 
set designer indicating dimen- 
sions and shape of the stage 
as' weir as the placement of 
certain set pieces and furni- 
ture , 

Flyer -'runs the "flies" of a 
stage' show, scenery and curtains 
whrch need, to be lowered and/or 
raised during a performance 

Free-lance - working for . one's 
self as opposed to. working for 
.a . company or a studio , 

Gaffer person who does the . 

lighting for a. film* or tele- 
. vision show 

Grip^ - another name ^for a back- ' 
stage person who assists in 
moving scenery during scene 
changes 

Legitimate theater - term used to 
refer to plays as. opposed to 
media or other forms of .enter- 
tairiment. 

Mannerism - habit, movement, or 
repeated action, either inten- 
tionally for a role or uninten- 
tionally out of nervousness, done 
by an actor on stage or on camera. 
(Example: That actor has the 
.mannerism of constantly stroking 
his beard.) 

Marketability - the appeal and/or 
usefulness a performer's work 
has to prospective, directors and/ 
or producers 



Off- Broadway - New York theaters 
where the pay scale is smaller 
and the prestige not as great 
as on Broadway, where new plays 
and serious .works are often pre- 
sented and are sometimes moved 
to Broadway for longer runs 

Play broker - person who controls 
use of an author's script and 
subsequent payment of royalties 
on a large scale 

Portfolio - a collection under one 
cover of all of a designer's or 
writer's imp'ortant works. Like 
a resume, if is used to help, 
secure' jobs as it makes the pro- 
spective employer totally aware 
of the applicant's capabilities. 

Public Relations -the promotion 
of a performer,' show, or station 
to the, public, by Stressing all 
positive aspects (Public rela- 
tions people for 'IJaws" play up 
in their ads that the movie has 
broken all box office records.) 

Resume - a list of previous jobs-, 
■training, education, past per- 
formances and other pertinent 
information written by a person 
looking for a job and presented, 
to prospective employers 

■ Rbyalty - money a playwright is 
paid each time his/her work is 
produced - 

Sensationalism - 'publicizing a 
c. false story or. exaggerating a 
true one in order to excite the 
public , 

Set - furniture and other 'items 
placed on the stage fodf a per- 
formance; in media, where the 
performers and crew people, work 

"Shooting'* a scene - filming a 
scene with a camera; for tele- .. . 
vision or motion pictures 
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Summer stock - plays done in the Technical rehearsal - the rehear- 
summer for a seasonal company,, . "sal late in the whole rehearsal 
generally rehearsed for only process just prior to dress re- 

two or three weeks, are perform- hearsal. Light, sound, and set 
ed and are then replaced by oth- cues are testjsd. 
er plays performed by . the same 
company. Summer stock actors 
might very well , rehearse one 
■play while performing in an- 
= other. • 

^- V/- _ : - ' ■ 
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Appendix B. 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



Actor' s Equity 'Association 

165 West 46th Street . 

New Vork, New York 10036 ■ 

.Affiliate Artists, Inc. 
155 West 68th Street 
New York, New York 10Gi23 . . 

Ameripan Educational "Tlieater - 

Association 
726 Jackson Place, N..W. 
Washington, D.C. 2056 

American Guild of Variety Artists 

1540 Broaidway 

New York, New York 10036 

The American Ivjime Theatre 

192 Third Avenue * 

New York, New York 10003 

■American Puppet Arts Council . 
59 Barrow Street 
New York,' New York 10014 

American Theater^ Association 
1317 F Street, N.W. ;. 
Washington, D.C. 20004 

American Women in Radio and 
. Tv, Inc. 

1321 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Associ.ation for Professional 

Broadcasting Education . . 
1771' N Street, N.W," 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Center for Understanding Media 
75 Horatio Street 
■ New York, New York 1O014 • 

The Dramatist^ Guild, Inc. 
.234 West 44th .Street 
New York,-N.Y. 10036 

Educational' Film Library 

'Association 
17 West 60th Street 
New Yotk, New York .10023 

Information Film Producers of 

America, Inc. 
1771.N Street,. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

International Alliance of 

Theatrical Stage Employees and- 
^ Moving Picture. Machine' Operators 
\ of United States and Canada 

1.270'Avenue of the Americas 

Nfew York, New' York 10020 

\- 

International Thespian Society 
College Hill Station, Box^E 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45224 

' Nationfil Association of Broadcast- 
Employees and Technicians 
1601 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, /. , 
Suite 420 

Washington, D.C 20009 
,pr 

80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago/ Illinois 60604 
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National Association of 
• Broadcasters 
1771 N Street, N-W. 
Washington, P.C. 20036 

National Association of Theater 

Owners, Inc. 
1501 Broadway 
New York, New York 10036 ' 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



■ t, - ■■■ 

New Dramatists Committee, Inc. 
424 West 44th Street 
New York, New .York 10036' 

•Screen Actors Guild 
7750 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 90046 

Society of Motion Picture' and 

.Television Engineers 
862 Scarsdale Avenue 
Scarsdale, New York 10583 
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Appendix C 
SOURCES OF. ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



■ I 



Acting Professionally . Robert 
. Cohen. Palo Alto, ^ California: 
Mayfield Publishing Co., 1972. 

Acting in the Sixties . Hal Bur- 
ton. New York: International 
Publications Service, 1970. 

American Cinematographer 
1782 North Orange Drix-^.e 
Hollywood, California 90028 

American Film Institute Guide ^o 
College Courses in Film and 
Television, The ..; Washington, 
D:C.: Acropolis Books, Ltd., 

. . 1973 . ■ , ' 

Basic Drama Projects .^ 'fran 
Averett Tanner. Pocatellb, 
Idaho: Clark, 1972. " . 

Behind the Camera . William Kuhns 
and Thomas F. Giardino.' Dayton, 
. Ohio: Pflaum/Standard, 1970. 

Careers for You . Scarsdale, New 
York: Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers. 

Careers and Opportunities in the . 
Theatre , Jean Dalrymple. New 
York: E.P. Dutton ' § Co. , 1969,. 

, Design for the Stage . Darwin Reid 
•Payne. Carbondale and Edwards- 
ville: Southern Illinois -Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. 



Designing and Making Sxager Cos- 
tumes , Motley. .New Yorf:: 
Watson-Guptill PublLcHticsnr , 
^1974. ^ 

Electric J<ournalist . (GhiLdk iaidsx-- 
son. New. York: Prae^r Pre— 
Ushers,,. 1974. . . 

Electric Media:- Television , ' r^ 
Brown. New York: . Har court 
Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1974. 

Film and Television Makeup . Herrr^an 
. Buchmari. New York: at son Gup- 
till Publications , 1973. 

Film-Making i;Techniques - Camera. 
Hollywood: Aims Instructional 
Media Service. (a filoi) . 

Film-Making Techniques - Acting. 
Hollywood:. Aims Inslni^racrional 
Media Service. (a firm) 

Film^ Study in Higher Education . 
Washington, D.C. : American 
Council of Education, 1966. 

Great Playwrights . Eric Bentley. 
Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, 1970.. , ^ 

Hqw You Can^ Appear in Tv Commer- 
cials . Ron Millkie and Ray 
Carlson. New York: Pilot .Books, 
^ 1973. . • 
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How to Survive in Your Native Land . 
-JamfiS- Herndon. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc: , 1971 . — - 

Improvisation for the Theater . 
Viola. Spolin.. Evanston, Illi- 
nois : Northwestern University- 
Press , 1963. • 

Is a Career in the Performing Arts 
for You? Philadelphia: Counse- 
lor Films, Inc. (a film) 

Is a Career in Radio or Television 
for 'You? Philadelphia: Counse- 
lor Films, Inc. (a film) 

Jobs in Communications, and Medi>^ . 
Chicago: Science Res-earch 
Associates, Inc. , 1974. 

Literar>" Market Place . New Yorx.: 

- R.R. Bovker Co. 

Nobody r.n the .Cast . Robert Bax-on, 
David BoDth, Agnes Buckles, -1- 
liam Moore. Don Mills, Canada: 
Longmans Canada Ltd., 1969. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . 
Washington, D.C. : U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

T Opportunities in Acting Careers . 
Dick Moore. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: Vocational Guidance 
. Manuals, Inc., 1975.' 

Preliminary Exploration of Occu- 
pations in the Arts and Human- 
ities, A . Cambridge., Massachu- 
setts: Technical Education 

- Research Centers, 1975., 



Radio, Television, ■ and Film in 
the Secondary School . Skokie, 
Illinois; National Textbook 
'company^, 1974.. 

Scene Design and Stagre Lighting . 

. W. Owen Parker and Harvey K. 
Smith. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1974. 

Scenery for the ^Theairre . Harold 
Burris-Meyer and Edward C .Cole 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1971. 

Stage Makeup Herman Buchman. 

New York: Watson Cup till Pub- 
^ . lications, 1974. 

Television Prograia, The . Edsicard 
Stashsff and Rudy Br^tz. Sew 
Yoisii::: Hill 'and Wang, 19b£. 

T- :le''n--^.on Quarterly 
SO Vtest 40th Street 
Ne\v rark. New York 10018 

Theatre Crafts 
1501 Broadway 
New York, ^New York 10^36 

Variety 

154 West 46th* Street 
New York, New York 10036 
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